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Servauls Fntrance, L953 


Your electrician calls this electric power connection to your home a “service 
entrance,” but it might well be called a “servants” entrance.” For if you are an 
average user of electricity you have the equivalent of 6% full-time servants 


to help with the work around the house. 


Much of the credit for this efficient answer to the servant problem belongs 
to America’s vast network of electric light and power companies—a basic industry 


which serves, and is served by, American Cyanamid Company. 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPAI 


For it is with the help of electricity that Cyanamid produces thousands 
of chemicals and related products, many of which find their way, in turn, into 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20." 
materials for more efficient production of electric power, equipment and appliances. 
Here is a typical example of how American industries work together to add 


to your well-being in the modern work-a-day world. 
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What have you been doing these last 4 months ? 


Working for taxes! 


AXES of all kinds for 1953 will be as 
4 much as all the wages, salaries, rents, 
interest and dividends received by all the 
r ‘people of America from January 1 to 
© April 22. Now you can work for your 
' family, for what’s left of the year. 


Most of those taxes are spent for safety, and 
no sensible man would change that. All the 
| more reason not one penny should be spent 


that we and our government can do without. 
The less we businessmen, farmers, workers 
demand for ourselves from our city, state, na- 
tional government, the less government need 
demand from us. Government has nothing 
to give us that it hasn’t first taken from us. 


Wouldn’t you rather start working for 
yourself earlier in the year—and so have 
the money to provide your own benefits? 


Source of Data: Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 
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PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
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As our standard of living rises, the need for copper rises with it. The metals industry 
is meeting that demand, and will continue to meet it, as it did 


when our copper needs could be 
measured in mule loads 





HERE was something special in the air 

that spring and even the mules in the 
mines could feel it. Or so the mule-skinners 
said, looking back on it later, and who 
should know better than they? 

For this was the lusty first year of the 
great new century, 1900. Already a man 
could wind the crank on the little oak tele- 
phone box and talk to his neighbor. He 
gould snap a switch and light up a room. 
SAtinkering genius had discovered how to 
Yurn the wheels of a carriage with a little 

Peasoline engine. Marconi had sent words 
“winging through space. _ 

Between that spring of 1900 and the 
present moment lies the most fabulous 
period of growth the world has ever seen. 
Out of will and genius and the metals of 
our mines, came a million miracles—the 
great skyscrapers, the roaring wheels, the 
wings in the sky. Out of it has come the 
greatest wealth—and the most equitable 
distribution of that wealth—that man has 
yet achieved. 

Metals are one measure of the magni- 
‘ude of that growth. For we are living in a 
tivilization made possible by metals and 
pdependent on metals. Only fifty years ago 
‘the copper needed by the people of this 
country could be measured in muleloads 
of ore. Today, we not only have twice as 
many people as in 1900, but our annual 
per capita use of copper has trebled. And 
as the years pass, we shall need even more 
metals to keep pace with our growth. 


Why we will continue to have 
the metals we need 

Years ago the metals industry foresaw and 
Prepared to meet the rising needs of our 
Mdustrial economy. Since 1940, a three- 
Point program of preparation for future 
F dem ands has been under way: 

: To produce more metal from domestic 


sources, including low grade ores once con- 
sidered uneconomical to mine. 


To increase the production of foreign metal 
available for import. 
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To make better use of the metals we have. 
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en years ago, Anaconda started on a 
§ range program of preparation for the 
ttals needs of the future. This program 
fcontinuing. For the ultimate aim of 
conda and of the entire metals industry, 
M0 insure that the metals supplies of our 
Uuntry will not only be adequate for all 
formal needs of the present, but will meet 
Gur needs in the decades to come. 53259 
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At the beginning of the century, mules that lived 
ost of their working lives underground supplied 
be haulage power not only in copper mines, but 
Most other mines in the U. S. Long since re- 
Maced by locomotives, mule-power was then con- 
sidered efficient labor-saving transportation. 


MODERN MINE HAULAGE is one of many forward steps that are helping production keep pace 
with the growing need for metals. This electric locomotive in Anaconda’s new Kelley Mine 
at Butte, Montana hauls a train of twenty 5-ton ore cars. The cars dump their loads auto- 
matically, thus speeding work and saving man hours. 





MORE COPPER FROM MEXICO will soon 
come from the improved and enlarged pre- 
cipitating plant now being completed at 
Anaconda’s property at Cananea, Sonora, 
Mexico. Shown here are the secondary 
crusher and concentrator buildings at this 
open-pit mine, which is 40 miles south of 
the Border. This important Mexican min- 
eral resource is helping to supply the copper 
which is essential to our industrial economy. 


MAKING FINE PRODUCTS, such as this rod 
and wire, calls for the finest tools. This 
Torrington, Conn., Mill of The American 
Brass Company, an Anaconda fabricating 
subsidiary, is equipped with the most mod- 
ern high-speed precision machinery. In one 
operation, and at speeds up to 140 feet 
per minute, the machines shown here will 
finish-draw, cut, straighten and polish rod 
of diameters up to 7 inch. 
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ANACONDA is building to 


provide more metals 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, cadmium, vanadium, 
selenium, manganese ore, ferromanganese and superphosphate, 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, brass, bronze and other 
copper alloys in such forms as sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, wire, forgings, stamp- 
ings, extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. 


” 
“ANACONDA IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 
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The March of the News 


Spring offensive. Most of last week 
President Eisenhower was away down 
south in Georgia trying to improve his 


golf game . . . (He hadn’t shot under 90 
since he moved into the White House) 
. .. But more than golf was on his mind. 
He returned to Washington at mid- 
week to make one of the most important 
speeches of his career—by telling the 
new rulers of Russia, in effect, to put up 
or shut up on this business about peace 
(For full text of the speech, see 
page 112.) . .. He spoke at a time when 
the news pace was quickening . . . Letters 
from the public were pouring in with 
advice on what to do about the Russians 
... about war... about taxes . . . about 
conditions in general . . . So he threw one 
ball to Malenkov and another ball at the 
Yankees-Washington baseball game—all 
in one day. 


Grass roots. Nearly half a vear has 
gone by since the Eisenhower election 
. .. What do the people of mid-America 
think now of the state of the union— 
and of the world? 

Last week Republican Representative 
Miller, of Nebraska, told Washington 
what the folks were thinking back home 
. . . This is the way they answered a 
poll on the question, “What is the most 
important problem today?”: 

War in Korea—41 per cent 

Corruption, Communism—35 per 
cent 

A balanced budget—13 per cent 

Lower taxes—11 per cent 


Loose talk. A couple of weeks ago a 
story went the rounds that two reporters 
—eavesdropping on bar gossips and the 
like—heard so much loose talk about the 
atom bomb that they concluded they had 
uncovered a major leak of atomic secrets. 

Last week the story took a different 
turn . . . Chairman Gordon Dean of the 
Atomic Energy Commission said . . . (1) 
the reporters never submitted their sto- 


MM | HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE | 


ties for clearance . . . (2) AEC agents 
looked the copy over and found no se- 
crets in it, anyway ... (3) the so-called 
“secrets” that did appear were either 
misstatements of fact—or facts that had 
been made public officially long ago. 

Said Chairman Dean: 

“I'm against loose talk—but I’m also 
against loose talk about loose talk.” 


Fact hunters. From the standpoint of 
legislation—the actual passage of new 
or amended laws—this Congress has a 
record no better than many and a lot 
worse than some .. . But,-as investigators, 
its members need bow to no one . . . The 
Republicans—who came in three months 
ago to “clean up the mess in Washing- 
ton’—by last week had an investiga- 
tion going almost everywhere you looked. 

In the Senate alone: 

The Permanent Investigating Commit- 
tee is checking into Government infor- 
mation services . . . trade with China 
.. . foreign aid . . . the State Depart- 
ment’s filing system. 

A Commerce subcommittee is inves- 
tigating water-front crime. 

A Judiciary subcommittee is inquiring 
into Communist influences in the Gov- 
ernment and in education. 

An Armed Services subcommittee is 
looking into ammunition shortages. 

A Foreign Relations subcommittee is 
studying the Voice of America. 

A Rules subcommittee is checking for 
irregularities in the 1952 election. 

And last week the Appropriations 
Committee hired four former FBI agents 
.. . Chairman Bridges (Rep.), of New 
Hampshire, said they would “investigate 
anything and everything the Committee 
thinks is necessary to the intelligent 
handling of money bills.” 

In the midst of all these investigations 
—past, present and future—Republican 
Leader Taft told the Senate the time 
had come for less talk and more action 

. action on legislation, that is. 
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WHAT IS THE TRANSISTOR? It is a tiny electronic device that can do amazing things for you by amplifying electric 
signals. It requires only a fraction of the power of a vacuum tube. It will be low in cost and last many times longer. 


Three types of Transistors are shown above, about actual size. 


Thats the LITTLE GIANT 





with the Big Future 


The Transistor — invented at Bell Telephone 
Laboratories — opens new doors to far-reaching im- 


provements in telephone service and in other fields 


Many important inventions for com- 
munications have come from the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. Sel- 
dom, however, has there been a 
new discovery with the exciting 
promise of the Transistor. 

This tiny device can amplify 
electric signals a hundred thousand 
times. It can do many things that 
vacuum tubes can do and many 
more besides. It is something en- 
tirely new, and works on entirely 
new principles. 

Because it is so small and rugged, 


and takes so little power, it can be 
used in ways and places beyond 
reach of a vacuum tube. 


Invented at the Bell Laboratories 
to amplify the voice in telephone 
service, the Transistor is opening 
new doors of opportunity in other 
fields. 

The Bell System has licensed 
thirty-eight other companies to 
make and sell transistors under its 
patents. This is in accordance with 
our established policy of making 
our inventions available to others 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Mh 





on reasonable terms. These include 
makers of advanced equipment for 
defense, as well as radios, television 
sets, hearing aids, and a wide range 
of electronic apparatus. 


The Transistor is already being 
used in the new electronic equip- 
ment which enables telephone users 
to dial Long Distance calls from 
coast to coast. 


It is another example of the value 
of Bell System research in bringing 
you more and better telephone 
service. 











Washington Whispers 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Ike Reads Little—Listens a Lot . . . Congress’s Grind 
To Last Till October? ... How Dulles Was Misquoted 


George Humphrey, Treasury Secre- 
tary, opposing tax cuts until a budget 
balance was in sight, may have had 
the ground shot out from under him 
when Great Britain decided to trim 
taxes in the face of a budget deficit. 
Leaders in Congress wonder how they 
can vote aid for a nation reducing 
taxes and not give American taxpay- 
ers a cut. 


x * * 


Some members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board—this country’s “Su- 
preme Court” of money—are begin- 
ning to think that deflation and not 
inflation will be a major problem for 
the Eisenhower Administration before 
many more months have passed. 


Rok. of 


President Eisenhower, in talking to 
visitors, puts a balanced budget at the 
top of his list of objectives, next to 
that of a truce in Korea. The trouble 
is that a budget balance gets more 
elusive as pressure for tax cuts grow. 


> =f 


The White House soon will feel pres- 
sure in opposition to the policy of al- 
lowing interest rates to rise. It seems 
that there are more borrowers than 
lenders in the voting population, with 
some Republican Senators already 
becoming restive about the higher cost 
of borrowing. 


oR fF 


It is being brought out that Mr. Eisen- 
hower is not a close reader of news- 
papers or other publications. The 
President soaks up information better 
through the ear than through the eye 
and likes to be briefed on the news, 
just as he was briefed on military 
matters when a military commander. 


x « -& 


Some important Democrats feel that 
the President rebuffed them when 
they proffered help in getting some 
Administration requests through Con- 
éress. 


The President produced something of 
a dud when he defended top military 
brass, who’ve reigned in the Truman 
Administration, during a speech to 
newspapermen and their friends. The 
response was not enthusiastic. 


xk 


For the first time within memory of 
living Senators, high-ranking generals 
in the Pentagon are beginning to tell 
on one another in an effort to get out 
from under responsibility for the am- 
munition shortage that developed in 
Korea. The Senate thinks it may learn 
more than ever before about what 
really goes on in this country’s mili- 
tary establishment. 


xe 


Bets can be had in Congress that it 
will be September or even October be- 
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fore the present session winds up it 
work, instead of June 30, the targe 
date. Leaders of a Republican Con. 
gress, like those of a Democratic Con. 
gress, find that action comes slowly, 


xk * 


Some Senators are saying that Re. 
publicans in Congress are more divid. 
ed on issues than Democrats ever wer 
divided. 


x ek 


Leaders of Democrats in Congress ar 
confident that they will win control 
of the House of Representatives in 
1954 but are not too happy about the 
prospect. Their idea is that a Repub- 
lican President should not be given a 
chance to blame Democrats for his 
troubles. - 


xk ek 


State Secretary John Foster Dulles 
was the victim of misquotation and 
misinterpretation in newspaper stories 
and radio comments that pictured 
him as proposing permanent division 
of Korea at the waist of that penin- 
sula. The Secretary had expressed the 
opinion that any truce at a line short 
of the narrow waist would not be easy 
to enforce. 


x * * 


There is nothing to the rumors that 
Mr. Dulles, before very long, will te- 
sign as Secretary of State, to be suc- 
ceeded by Thomas Dewey, New York 
Governor. Dewey finds his influence 
in the Eisenhower Administration 
diminishing, but is not likely to seek 
to replace a personal and _ political 
friend to get closer to the Washington 
scene. 


x ke * 


Communists in Korea again foxed 
American commanders when they 
used the route marked for prisonet- 
of-war convoys to bring up supplies to 
the front, unmolested by U. N. planes. 
Communists never miss a bet to take 
advantage of openings in the rules. 
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What's this? “Maids-night-out” and father’s fin- 
ished the dishes? Certainly! And whether it’s 
father, mother, sister or the maid . . . doing the 
dishes by hand or electric dishwasher . . . the 


old chore isn’t as hard as it used to be, since 
Wh at ma ke S the advent of synthetic detergents. 
One of the vital ingredients used in the pro- 
duction of these detergents is metallic sodium. 
aé 1h ® 4 Every year, almost 50 million pounds of this 
ed sier e industrial chemical are produced by the Na- 
tional Distillers Products Corporation plant at 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 


Metallic sodium is sold not only to detergent 
manufacturers, but also for use in the production 
of tetra-ethyl lead . . . the gasoline additive that 
helps take the “knock” out of your car’s engine. 
New uses are constantly being developed by 
research. Chlorine and sodium peroxide, co- 
products at this metallic sodium plant, find 
ready markets for many industrial purposes. 


Although the output of these chemical prod- 
ucts is sizable, they represent only a phase of 
the company’s operations. They are in addition 
to National Distillers long established business 
as one of the country’s leading distillers of alco- 
holic beverages. The company sponsors, among 
others, the famous brands listed below. All are 
painstakingly created from the finest ingredients 
and carefully measured against highest quality 
standards. 


Continuing product research, the production 
of petro-chemicals, solvents, intermediate and 
finished chemicals, and a vast timberland con- 
servation project are but a few of the Corpora- 
tion’s diversified activities. Each is playing an 
increasingly important part in American indus- 
try . . . insuring an even greater future for 
National Distillers Products Corporation. 
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WERE SPENDING OUR MONE}! 


The swift advances in dieselization have brought 
opportunities for railroad savings that go far 
beyond those already attained. 

For over sixteen years, we've assisted in train- 
ing many thousands of railroaders in Diesel 
operation and maintenance. And we’ve helped 
railroads design shops for efficient maintenance 
and repairs. 

But there is another field where our skills in 
mass-producing General Motors Diesels can save 
railroads millions of dollars in keeping these 
locomotives running at peak efficiency year 
after year. 

This involves the rebuilding of major com- 
ponents such as traction motors, generators and 
engines. These jobs recur at infrequent inter- 
vals and can best be done by specially trained 
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employes using the same up-to-the-minute, co 
saving, quality-improving tools and_ metho 
used in original manufacture of these same co 
nonents at the parent factories. Electro-Moti 
has made it unnecessary for the railroads 
set up such facilities by establishing a nati 
wide network of Factory Branches, each equip © 
to handle the major component rebuild requit tom 
ments of customer railroads in its territory. ff © 

These branch factories are equipped to 
into rebuilds of components all the impro 
ments in parts and advances in technology # me 
are constantly being developed. Thus, rebuig™ 
ts cage *S a 


of five-, ten- or even fifteen-vear-old uni 
ecor 


_ wt 

double the warranty we gave the originals! 
To save railroads further investmentin 1" 
tories—and give quick service in keeping ™ 





*Factory Branch and Parts Warehouse **Parts Warehouse 


TO SAVE RAILROADS MILLIONS 


locomotives “ton the line” —we provide immedi- 
ate delivery of rebuilt assemblies from both Fac- 
tory Branches and Parts Warehouses. We take 
worn units in exchange. The price of the rebuilt 
unit is what it costs us to put the old unit in top (ENERAL (TORS 
condition for sale to the next customer. LOCO OTIVES 
Under this “Unit Exchange” plan, our cus- 
i@ tomers get Diesel locomotive rebuilds at far lower 
cost than they could in any other way. It’s lit- 
erally saving railroads millions of dollars! 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 
, General Motors locomotives, it is also some- GENERAL MOTORS 


thing every railroad executive should look into 
2a means of obtaining she ulttemote in. Wesel La Grange, Illinois « Home of the Diesel Locomotive 
economies. The story is told in a booklet, ““Safe- 
Beuarding Railroad Earnings.” Write us, and 
; We'll gladly send you a copy. 


A compelling reason for standardizing on 


In Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., London, Ontario 








It’s one of the world’s largest power shovels! When it 
sinks its teeth into the land, the big bucket comes up 
with enough earth and rock to fill a good-sized room! 
Shovels like this cost over a million dollars. 


Constant research and large capital investments by 
America’s progressive coal companies have put many 
such marvelous machines to work. Result: This coun- 
try’s bituminous coal industry is the world’s most pro- 
ductive, and in recent years has shown efficiency gains 
matched by few American industries of any type —evi- 
dence indeed that America’s coal production is guided 
by capable hands. 


America’s growing economy will require even more 
coal tomorrow than the huge tonnages used today: 
more and more coal for steel, for electric power, and 
for chemicals—more and more coal to power the mak- 
ing of thousands of useful products! 


America can count on coal! The nation’s coal reserves 
are virtually inexhaustible. And, America’s privately 
managed coal companies—while meeting all of today’s 
demands—are readying themselves to meet the even 
greater needs for coal the future seems sure to bring! 


COAL POWERS AMERICA’S PROGRESS! 


* Enough coal to fill the Panama Canal—in a single year 
America’s highly mechanized mines turned out a volume of 
coal equal to the soil excavated in digging the Panama Canall 
Today, industry is turning more and more to coal * —mod- 
ern equipment boosts combustion efficiencies way up, cuts 
handling costs way down—gives coal users new, big savings 
along with coal’s inherent, unique advantages of low price, 
safe storage, and dependable supply. 

*Numerous actual case histories—from industries 
of all sizes and types—available on request. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D. C. 


em RIGHT NOW—AND IN THE YEARS AHEAD 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL: 
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Eisenhower, taking world initiative for U.S., will keep it. Malenkov, on 
the defensive, will be kept there, unable to put Russia on top again. 

Eisenhower Doctrine will supersede the Truman Doctrine. 

Truman called for “containment," a negative concept. Eisenhower calls for 
peace on the basis of freedom for people to choose their own rulers. 

Under Truman, U.S. was caught off guard by Stalin, demobilized, weak. 
Defensive action was all that could be taken. Under Eisenhower, U.S. once more 
is strong, rearmed. An offensive, politically, now is possible. 

The moral: Do not again become weak, docile, indecisive. 




















In the moves that now lie ahead, with the world future at stake: 

Deeds will be demanded by U.S. as a preliminary to words, to more talk. 
Conferences will follow, not precede, actual deeds. Talk wastes time. 

Truce in Korea is test No. l. After truce, not before, talks can be held on 
free elections to choose a government for a fully united Korea. 

Austrian treaty is another test. Sign it and talks can follow. 

In Germany, permit free elections by secret ballot. In Asia, stop the 
fighting in Indochina and Malaya. Take action, then there can be conversation. 

Four=-power conferences, conferences on disarmament, trade conferences will 
be a reward for action, not preliminary to action. Eisenhower is not in a mood 
to get this country bogged down in more endless, indecisive discussion. 




















Will Malenkov buy on Eisenhower's terms? Odds seem a bit against it. 

Sign up on Austria, and Russian troops must leave Hungary and Bulgaria as 
well. Agree to secret elections in East Germany, and Communists might get 5 
per cent of the vote. End war in Korea, permit elections there, and any chance 
to win that peninsula, flanking Japan, will be gone. 

Give people, anywhere, a free choice and Communism blows sky high. 

Communism is carried by armies, not the ballot box. Communists, up to now, 
have been deathly afraid of the kind of terms that Eisenhower offers. 

If Communists deal, their new empire will shrink. 











A truce in Korea? It seems possible. That's preliminary to a deal. Truce 
may serve some short-range Communist purpose. It permits a build-up. 

Peace? That is not probable. Peace is defeat for the Communists. 

Truce, on the other hand, can appear as defeat for U.S. The Communists, in 
Asia, then can tell how they stopped the great U.S. cold in its tracks. It's a 
prestige builder. Also it permits preparation for later attack. 

Truce talks, under the new formula, will call for a time limit, no more 











(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Stalling. Truce itself, if one comes, may have a time limit, too. 
The Eisenhower Doctrine, when applied, permits no fooling. 





Rearmament will not be stopped with a truce. 

Defense spending, in total, will be cut 8.4 billions at most. 

Defense, after cuts of that size, still would be 49.1 billions. 

That's for the year to start next July 1. It covers armed services, aid 
abroad, atomic energy, stockpiling--everything related to defense. 

Without a truce, arms cuts will be a good deal less. 





Disarmament, a cutback in arms, seems remote. 

Demobilization, a return to weakness, will follow, not precede, peace. 
Peace will follow, not precede, a breakup of the new Russian empire. 

Arms race, at high speed now, will go on so far as anyone can foresee. 

Just do not jump to the conclusion that the offer of peace terms U.S. will 
accept automatically means peuce. Before U.S. again scraps its arms industry, 
disperses its armed forces and relaxes, a good many deals that are extremely 
-painful to the Russians will have to be signed and nailed down. 








Armed-force size will be cut moderately if a truce comes. 

Draft, in that event, will be slowed. Drafting, however, will go on for as 
long aS anyone can see ahead. All youths, physically fit, will face the 
prospect of eventual military service. U.S. will not again become weak. 

Universal service, in practical effect, is called for in present law. 
There is no change in prospect. Most to expect is that length of service, at 
some point in the future, may be reduced to 18 months from two years. 

Truce, basically, will mean an end to casualties, not a return to what once 
was considered normal; not a sudden return to the good old days. 











Tax cuts are in the works, truce or no truce. 

Excess-profits tax dies July 1. That's set, adnitted officially. 

Individual incomes, very probably, will get a July 1 tax cut, too. Cut for 
individuals, when it comes, will be 10 per cent. 

Corporation incomes will not get relief until 1954, if then, except where 
subject to excess-profits tax. Excise tax cuts come later. 

Cut in taxes by Britain and Canada makes a U.S. cut almost certain. 

















Budget balance, as of now, is not in sight. Tax cuts, it appears now, will 
come before, not after, a balanced budget. Budget balancing is difficult. 

Outgo, in year to end June 30, will exceed income by 6 billions. 

Income, even with a mild tax cut, will drop 4 billions in the year to begin 
July 1. Without a spending drop, deficit would grow to 10 billions. 

Spending cuts of at least 10 billions will be needed to bring balance. If a 
truce comes, cuts may be that big, but it is far from sure. 


Eisenhower, after 90 days in office, has taken world initiative for U.S. 
The President, before he moved on the world stage, was being criticized. 
He's not a detail man, not a plodder trying to do everything himself. The 
Eisenhower strength is in a sense of timing, an ability to display leadership. 
Eisenhower, as President, senses the power in his position. 
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The success of a phone dictation system depends 
on whether each dictator has efficient control over 
the recording units . . . whether he can listen 
back to his entire dictation — whether he 

dictates in private, free from interference by other 
dictators—whether he can freely communicate 
with the attendant-transcriber on the same line 
~—whether he controls a// the functions of the 
recorder as though it were on his own desk. 

With PhonAudograph, each dictator bas this full 
control. Nothing on the market matches this 
achievement of Gray’s electronics engineers. 
Nothing less can assure you of all the benefits of 
phone dictation. To use PhonAudograph is 

to know how great those benefits can be. 











WITH FULL CONTROL 


.-. the outstanding achievement in phone dictation! 


PHONAUDOGRAPH and AUDOGRAPH (individual dictation instrument) 
sales and service in 180 U. S. cities. See your Classified Telephone 
Directory under ‘‘Dictating Machines." Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 
Abroad: (Western Electric Co. export affiliate) in 35 
countries. Made by The Gray Manufacturing Company—established 1891— 
originators of the Telephone Pay Station. 

TRADE MARK ‘‘AUDOGRAPH"’ 


Westrex Corp. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








The Gray Manufacturing Company 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 


Please send me your Booklet A-4, with complete facts 
on PhonAudograph telephone dictation. 





NAME 





FIRM TITLE 





ADDRESS city 



































Pessimistic Pete could always see the gloomy side of 
e everything—including things he hadn’t even tried. 
“‘My friends say Statler’s wonderful, and so I’ve come 
along to find out why it isn’t, and to see where they 
are wrong. 


“This room looks big and bright and clean—and I’m 
surprised,”’ he said. “But still, there must be something 
wrong—it’s probably the bed.”” But when he tried it 
out, he found the bed was really great. “I’m almost dis- 
appointed—there is nothing here to hate! 
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“T see this bath is spotless clean, but looks can be de- 
3. ceiving. Perhaps the water’s cold,” he said. But feeling 
was believing. ““The water’s hot!” he cried. ““There’s 
lots of soap and towels, too! This bath is really perfect! 
Why, I can’t believe it’s true!” 


And when he had his dinner, Pete was visibly impressed 
@ with Statler hospitality. Said he, ‘““Well, I'll be blessed! 

The Statler food is perfect, too, and prices sure are fair! 

Such plentiful perfection is indeed extremely rare!” 





| STATLER | 
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When Pete found out that shops and shows were all 
e within close range, his pessimistic outlook underwent 
“Who says that nothing’s perfect! 
You'll find living at its best if you’ll just stay at Statler, 
where you really are a guest!” 


a total change. 





GIVE BLOOD Now ! 
Call Your Red Cross Today ! 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO + DETROIT 
CLEVELAND «+ ST. LOUIS * WASHINGTON «+ LOS ANGELES 


* 
ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER — HARTFORD 
( OPENING SUMMER, 1954) 


Do you owe yourself a treat? 
Make it a weekend at the Statler! 
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EISENHOWER’S 
FIRST 90 DAYS 


Steps Toward Peace, Stronger Dollar, Smaller Government 
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Times now seem a bit less hectic. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, in 90 days as 
President, has reversed trends that were 
20 years in the making. 

Big Government is beginning to 
shrink. Instead of expanding its powers 
and activities, Government is contract- 
ing. More workers are being fired than 
hired. More projects are being stopped 
than started. Controls over business are 
being ended, not extended. 

Inflation, plus controls, the objective 
of Government policy for 20 years, is re- 
placed by an objective of a freely work- 
ing market, minus controls. 

Businessmen are back in positions of 
political power. Labor leaders, long domi- 
nant in policy shaping, no longer can 
call the turn. Theorists interested in “re- 
forms” are being replaced by individuals 
with a more “practical” viewpoint. The 
creeping trend toward more socializa- 
tion, after 20 years, is being replaced by 
an effort to get back more closely to free 
capitalism. 

After 90 days, many complaints are 
heard from men formerly in office that 
President Eisenhower is not doing much. 
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There are no great new plans or Repub- 
lican projects to be pointed to with pride. 
Yet Eisenhower aides explain that this 
is intended. Republicans are in -a proc- 
ess of checking the growth of Govern- 
ment, not in extending or speeding it. 

In that process, Congress is returning 
to a position of more power. The White 
House is regarded less as a source of dic- 
tation and drive. 

The new President and those who ad- 
vise him feel that in the short period of 
three months they have wrought some- 
thing of a revolution. 

A whole new team has been recruited 
and put in charge of the vast machinery 
of Government. Official attitudes of a 
generation have been altered or re- 
placed with new attitudes. A dollar that 
gradually has been undermined has re- 
gained standing and strength. Indi- 
viduals who have made a success in 
private life—fair game for attack through 
the New Deal and “Fair Deal” years— 
are getting recognition. 

Most dramatic changes concern war 
and Korea and foreign policy. Exchange 


in 20 years. Tax cuts are in the offing. — 
Inflation is ended. Business is freed from many 
controls, is put on its own. 
There‘s renewed respect for the dollar. 
Peace hope is raised. Truce, once again, is pos- 
_. sible in Korea. War threat is receding. 


of ill and wounded prisoners has start- 
ed after nearly three years of war. A 
basis is being laid to resume talks 
about an armistice in Korea, with chances 
for success of those talks rated as fair 
to good. 

President Eisenhower has moved, with 
specific proposals, to try to gain the 
initiative in the “cold war.” The United 
States is laying down the basis upon 
which steps can be taken toward a solu- 
tion of some of the problems that bother 
the world. 

The President has told the Russians 
that, for him, their words will mean 
nothing, their actions everything. Wish- 
ful thinking, in other words, is discarded 
for a “show me” attitude in dealing with 
Communists. (See page 112 for the Presi- 
dent’s proposals to the Russians.) 

If truce in Korea and progress toward 
peace settlements in Europe grow from 
the Eisenhower initiative, that fact will 
be rated by the White House as an ac- 
complishment of the greatest impor- 
tance. The President, in that case, will 
have fulfilled a campaign promise that 
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did much to bring him the election vic- 
tory. 

It is in the domestic field, however, 
that actions less spectacular but of deep 
significance are being taken without 
creating much flurry. 

Big Government is in a definite 
squeeze only 90 days after Republicans 
took control over Congress and_ the 
White House. After one month the new 
Administration was able to show a de- 
cline of 7,800 in the number of Govern- 
ment workers. 

This modest figure represents a re- 
versal of real importance. Not only has 
the growth of Government pay rolls been 
stopped, but a reversal has begun. Indi- 
cations are that a much larger decline in 
Government pay rolls lies ahead 

Almost all of the wartime controls 
have been ended. Prices are free to find 
their own level in the market place. 
Wages are to be set at the bargaining 
table between employers and unions. 
Individuals are allowed to get what- 
ever raises they can obtain from employ- 
ers. Material controls are almost all 
abandoned. Any firm can make anything 
it wants to make in any quantity. 

Government business operations are 
being dismantled. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, a fixture since 
1931, is to be allowed to die next year. 
Meanwhile, RFC loans are being held to 
a minimum. The Administration proposes 
to sell the Government-built synthetic- 
rubber plants and to dispose of the 
federal barge lines that operate on the 
Mississippi. Plans are being made _ to 
share atomic-energy development with 
private industry. 

Budget balancing has become a ma- 
jor aim of Government for the first time 
since 1930. All spending programs are 
being reviewed and cut down. Even the 
military budget is undergoing close 
scrutiny, with prospects of cuts amount- 
ing to several billion dollars. (See page 
32.) 

A freeze has been ordered on new 
construction projects. That goes for 
dams, power lines, airports, flood con- 
trol, reclamation and military installa- 
tions. This order is being observed in the 
face of mounting opposition from regions 
that expected to benefit from federal 
spending. 

Along with these examples of economy 
in Government goes an earnest attempt 
to cut taxes on business corporations and 
individuals. The Administration not only 
is trying to find room for a tax cut within 
a balanced budget, but also is under- 
taking to reorganize the whole federal tax 
structure, a project that is generally ad- 
mitted to be long overdue. 

A new credit policy emerges as one 
of the profoundest changes made by 
the new Administration. The whole atti- 
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The Eisenhower Record 


Most controls ended on business. 
Start made in cutting Government pay rolls. 
Freeze ordered on big new projects. 


Orders issued for cuts in budgeted spending. 


Money made tighter, higher-priced. 
Higher interest paid on newly borrowed money. 
stUrofet-smolelfolalaial: Miba-te Mer MoM) (Mm Mol) (14h A 


Price declines accepted without alarm. 


Businessmen given biggest Government jobs. 
Agencies that regulate have new, conservative members. 
Trend to Government in business, in banking is checked. 


Wage raises no longer encouraged by Government. 


White House reorganized; Cabinet given more status. 
Some power shifted from White House to Congress. 
Much reorganizing started in Government. 


Military influence subordinated somewhat. 


Offer made to meet Russians halfway in peace try. 
Sad slolale(-Meticlai-t:hielme tid @elaleMycelale(1eM lables 
Trial balloons sent up to test peace deals. 


Truce talks in Korea again in sight. 
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tude of Government toward money and 
credit is being reversed, with the em- 
phasis again on free markets and inde- 
pendent business judgments. 

The Treasury no longer is seeking— 
or getting—the support of Federal Re- 
serve Banks in pegging the prices of 


7 Government bonds. Instead, Government 
% is accepting the fact that interest rates, 
in a free market, should be allowed t 
a SQUEEZE iS UNDER WAY rise. (See page 18.) prathadts antes pos 
: being made to shift the Government debt 
i from banks to insurance companies, - 
a ON BIG GOVERNMENT er ae individuals oak Gls diowe- 
k 


tors looking for long-term investments. 
That will make the public debt less 
likely to generate inflation. 

The Government, in the process, is 
moving away from other lending activi- 
ties. The RFC restriction is one example. 
More important, perhaps, is the with- 

$ Q £ drawal of the Federal National Mort- 


gage Association, popularly known as 


- INFLATION IS LICKED; “Fanny Mae,” as a support to the home- 
mortgage market. “Fanny Mae” cus- 
THE DOLLAR MADE BETTER : tomarily buys mortgages from banks and 


other lenders when they get overloaded 
with such loans. That keeps the mort- 
gage market fluid. But now that. market 
is tightening. The withdrawal is sup- 
posed to be temporary, but it provides 
another sign that this Administration 
does not intend to be free and easy 
with money. 


: In f licy, the Administration is 
“BUSINESS INFLUENCE IS | seeking a way out of stringent Govern- 
ment controls and price supports but 


' RISING: LABOR-LEADER ay, : has yet to find one. There is no choice 


but to support basic crops—wheat, corn, 
j E LINING cotton, rice, peanuts and tobacco—at 90 
2 INFLUENCE D C per cent of parity. 

But where there is a choice—as in 
butter—the 90 per cent parity support is 
being followed. The Government also is 
purchasing frozen beef for export under 
foreign-aid programs in an effort to 
bolster the price. 

The Administration is feeling its way 
in foreign policy. The President has asked 
Congress for a simple extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act for one year while 
further studies are made. Meanwhile, 
the Department of Agriculture is putting 
quotas on farm imports, and appoint- 
ments to the Tariff Commission are re- 
ported to be men who favor protecting 
American industry. The Defense Depart- 
ment also showed its preference for 
American business when it rejected a 


: low bid from a British firm for power- 


‘TREND IS AWAY 
FROM ATTEMPTED 
» PRESIDENTIAL DICTATION 


generating equipment. There also are 
signs that the Justice Department, under 
Eisenhower, is to drop its punitive atti- 
tude toward business in enforcing the 
antitrust laws. 

In general, the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration has succeeded in reversing the 
whole direction of Government during its 
first 90 days in office. 


COLD WAR IS 
MOVING TOWARD 
HTEMPORARY SLOW DOWN 
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HOW DO YOUR DOLLARS GROW? 


Investment Picture Is Changing—Like This 


Your money looks better now 
than it did a while back. 

Dollars, invested, earn more; 
if spent, buy a little more. 

Money, in itself, is taking on 
more importance. Money no 
longer is treated as a mere tool 
to experiment with. 

Borrowers, who've had an ad- 
vantage, lose some of it. It is 
the turn of lenders to get some- 
thing of a break. 


The dollars that you have, or can 
get, look a good deal better than they 
did a while back. 

Dollars in themselves are worth a trifle 
more. You get more food and many 
other things for each dollar. Instead 
of losing value, the dollar is gaining. 
Dollars that are invested in bonds or 
mortgages or savings accounts earn 
more than they have earned in a long 
time. 

A wholly changed attitude toward the 
dollar is held by the Eisenhower Ad- 


ministration, compared with the attitude 
that has prevailed since 1933. 

The dollar, by itself, now is regarded 
as important. In the past, dollars have 
served merely as tools to accomplish 
some purpose of Government. During 
the time that this attitude prevailed, the 
dollar lost value. 

Today’s dollar is worth only 52 cents, 
in terms of what it will buy in living-cost 
items, compared with what the dollar 
bought in 1939. 

Policies now being applied are de- 
signed to make the dollar worth some- 
what more. It is unlikely that today’s 52- 
cent dollar will climb back to the 1939 
point, but there will be a halt in the 
gradual wearing away of the dollar's 
value. There even may be some gain in 
that value. 

The dollar, too, is to be turned free to 
earn whatever it can. People with money 
to lend—the savers—are no longer to be 
penalized by Government policy. For 
many years the Government has used its 
influence and power to hold down the 
wages of money by manipulating inter- 
est rates. Borrowers—debtors—hereafter 
are to be forced to meet terms of lenders, 
rather than have those terms fixed by 
the Government. 


Effects of this policy already are be- 
coming apparent. What has happened 
can be seen in the accompanying charts. 
Lenders are getting a higher return on 
all types of interest-bearing loans. More- 
over, they are given more assurance that 
the money they lend will have the same 
or greater value when it is repaid. 

Bond buyers have just been offered 
a U.S. Government bond that pays 3.35 
per cent a year. The bond—a 30-year 
issue—carries the highest rate of interest 
that the Government has offered on a 
long-term obligation in 20 years. It marks 
a definite break with the former Treasury 
policy, which held that the Government 
never should pay more than 2.5 per cent 
on a long-term bond. 

The new bond also marks another shift 
in Treasury policy. The Government f 
now plans to pay more attention to what f 
lenders think their money is worth, in- 
stead of dictating the terms of loans. 
That is the real meaning of the 3.25 per 
cent interest rate. It is the rate needed to 
enable the Treasury to compete with 
other borrowers in the money market, 
without having to rig that market. 

You can get a higher return, too, on 
money that is lent to the Government 
for a short term. The interest on 90-day 
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U.S. BONDS (Long Term) 


U.S. 90-DAY BILLS 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 
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loans to the Treasury climbed to 2.93 per 
cent, where it once was below 1 per 
cent. 

This is an example of what is hap- 
pening to the wages of money. Most in- 
dividuals are not interested in short-term 
loans. They are usually made by banks 
and by firms that want to tie up their 
money for only a brief period. 

Municipal bonds are another matter. 
This type of bond is considered to be 
a gilt-edged investment, with the added 
attraction that interest from municipals 
is not subject to federal income tax. You 
can now buy a municipal bond that will 
pay 2.61 per cent interest. A few years 
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red ago all you could get was 1.45 per cent, 
95 which appealed principally to people in 
rear the highest income tax brackets. 
ane Corporation bonds, too, are reflecting 
2a the general trend. You can get a return 
ake of 3.31 per cent, as an average, on a cor- 
wn porate bond, whereas a few years ago 
nent the return was down to 2.74 per cent. 
on These bonds are issued by leading Ameri- 
can industries, promising a steady return 
shift with a minimum of risk. 
nent & Home mortgages are following the 
vhat @ Upward trend as builders and buyers of 
in property bid for the money that lenders 
on hold. You can expect 5 to 5.25 per cent 
5 per on a mortgage now, compared with an 
ad to earlier rate of 4.5 per cent. In some sec- 
with tions of the country, you can get as much 
ket as 6 per cent on a mortgage, which was 
the rate that prevailed during the 1920s. 
» an A mortgage today is viewed as a fairly 
ae sound investment for people who want 
bdo to protect their capital and get a steady 








return. Most mortgages now are paid off 
gradually in 15 to 20 years, which means 
less danger of default. Some mortgages 
are guaranteed by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration or the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, but this type of mortgage carries 
a lower interest rate. An increase in the 
rates on Government-guaranteed mort- 
gages has been expected, since few in- 
vestors are interested in them at current 
yields. 

Note that these types of securities are 
generally considered to be sound invest- 
ments for people’s savings. Money paid 
for a bond or a mortgage usually will be 
paid back in full when the security ma- 
tures. Meanwhile, the interest provides 
a steady income. 

Common stocks in corporations prom- 
ise a smaller return than they used to. 
During times when the wages of money 
are rising, common stocks lose some of 
their appeal. The average yield on stocks 
in 125 leading U.S. corporations now is 
around 5.36 per cent because of a rise 
in average prices. A short while ago you 
could get a return of 6.8 per cent from 
the same list. 

There is more risk involved in buying 
a common stock than in buying Govern- 
ment or corporate bonds, or mortgages. 
Prices rise and fall daily as the business 
outlook changes. The return goes up and 
down with the level of dividends that 
are paid from profits. In periods like the 
present, when the value of money is 
getting firmer, bonds and other securities 
carrying a fixed return tend to become 
more attractive. 


Government savings bonds continue 
to pay about the same rate of interest as 
they used to—3 per cent if held for 10 
years, formerly 2.9 per cent. But savings 
bonds are a special situation. You cannot 
trade them on the open market. You can 
sell them only to the Treasury. You can 
always get back the money you paid for 
them, plus the interest due at the time 
of sale. 

The chief appeal of savings bonds to- 
day lies in the prospect that the dollars 
you pay for them now will be worth as 
much, or maybe more, when your bond 
matures. The present Administration is 
opposed to the condition that caused’ 
the $100 bond, for which 10 years earlier 
you paid $75, to be worth only $52 
when you cash it. 

The interest on savings bonds, fur- 
thermore, need not be taxed until you 
collect it. For many people, savings bonds 
provide a means of laying aside for retire- 
ment money that will be taxed at a lower 
rate when retirement comes. Savings 
bonds recently have been attracting more 
buyers. Sales topped redemptions in each 
of the first three months of this year. 

Borrowers, on the other hand, are 
paying for the new Government policy 
toward money. When you borrow to buy 
a house or float a business loan, you 
will be charged more for the money and 
may find the loan harder to get. That is 
another sign that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration is achieving some success in 
firming the value of the dollar. This 
policy tends to favor the saver over the 
spender. 
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A Long Line of Golfing Presidents 


Eisenhower, Coolidge, Harding, Wilson, Taft 


Eisenhower's hideway has 
holes in it. The U. S., for the first 
time in a generation, has a golf- 
ing President. 

He finds the golf course a place 
to ripen political friendships, tone 
up his health, blow off pressure. 

Washington is wisecracking, 
but Eisenhower aims to stay with 
his game, just as Taft, Wilson, 
Harding did. 


Dwight Eisenhower is the first 
President in 30 years to make golf his 
chief outdoor recreation and to harbor 
ambitions to play a really good game. 

Washington, a town that buzzes with 
gossip, already is hearing murmurs that 
maybe the new President is showing a 
little too much concern for breaking 90 
at a time when world-shaking problems 
are crowding his desk for attention. 

Eisenhower has been spotted prac- 
ticing chip shots on the White House 
lawn. He has spent a good many Satur- 
days on the Burning Tree Club’s fair- 
ways. He has played golf more than 
once on a midweek afternoon. And now, 
after barely three months in the White 
House, he has taken a whole week to 
play golf on the famous Augusta Nation- 
al course in Georgia. 

Close personal friends of the President 
feared whispered criticisms might lead 
him to give up golf. Eisenhower, how- 
ever, shows no disposition to do so. He 
finds golf provides relaxation and exer- 
cise, and also gives him a_ sanctuary 
where he can escape reporters, visitors 
and governmental worries. 

Other Presidents have found the 
same use for golf. Some have been just 
as ardent as Eisenhower and have spent 
as much or more time on the links. 

Warren G. Harding played a great 
deal, both in Washington and on vaca- 
tions. Before him, Woodrow Wilson was 
playing two or three times a week, and 
keeping at his golf game even during 
the press of World War I. William 
Howard Taft was a real enthusiast, 
played quite frequently in Washington 
and devoted long, leisurely vacations to 
the game. 

In fact, golf in the White House goes 
all the way back to William McKinley, 
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... it spells relaxation 


when the sport was just getting a good 
start in the U.S. Vice President Garrett 
A. Hobart lured McKinley into trying 
the game during a vacation at Lake 
Champlain. McKinley, no lover of exer- 
cise, gave up after three or four rounds. 

Theodore Roosevelt tried golf, too. 
For his ebullient spirit, the game was too 
tame, so he stuck to boxing and other 
rugged sports. 

Calvin Coolidge, while President, oc- 
cassionally slipped off for nine holes on 
the private course of Edward B. McLean, 
wealthy Washington publisher, but 
Coolidge’s inbred Vermont thrift was 
offended by the cost of proper equip- 
ment. Once, while playing with Freddie 
McLeod, a seasoned Washington profes- 
sional, Coolidge took a misdirected swipe 
at the ball and broke his club shaft. 


Sternly, he turned to McLeod and said: 
“Freddie, that can be fixed, can’t it? 
Franklin D. Roosevelt might have 
been one of the most famous of White 
House golfers if poliomyelitis had_ not 
withered his legs. He was a consistent 
player at school and when he was 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. One of 
his brassies hangs in Washington's 
Burning Tree clubhouse in a collection 
of sticks that includes the drivers of 
Presidents Taft, Wilson and Harding. 


Eisenhower, a member of Burning § 


Tree, can expect a request to donate 
his own driver when he leaves office. 

Boost to game. Golf professionals 
and club makers expect Eisenhower’ 
affection for the game to give their 
business a big boost. Historians of the 
game credit Taft with giving golf a 
similar assist by lending his prestige when 
the game was getting started in the U. 5. 

Taft took up the game in the mid-'9s 
and was a veteran by the time he reached 
the White House. 

Business never was permitted to in- 
trude upon Taft’s golf. He even played 
while campaigning for the Presidency. 
Ignoring campaign advisers who urged 


him not to mention his affinity for the § 


newfangled game, Taft told bewhiskered 
Midwestern crowds how golf was played. 

Taft played not only in Washington, 
but at all his vacation spots—Mumay 
Bay, Quebec; Bar Harbor, Me., Beverly, 
Mass.—and is reported to have once 
won a $1,000 bet that he could break 100 
on the tough Myopia Hunt Club course. 

The golfing companions of Mr. Taft 
often included Walter J. Travis, a black- 
bearded, dignified figure whose excel 
lent putting made him one of the first 
U.S. amateur golf champions. Taft and 
Travis frequently played in Washington 
with Capt. Archie Butt, Taft’s military 
aide, and Brig. Gen. Clarence R. Ed- 
wards, chief of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs. Among Taft’s other golfing com- 


panions were John Hays Hammond, a! 


associate of the Guggenheim mining em- 
pire, Vice President James S. Sherman, 
and A. L. Ripley, a Boston banker. 
Taft was not in a class with Travis, ¢ 
course, but he was a pretty fair golfer 
He scored often in the 90s, and once as 
low as 88, although he had never had @ 
lesson—and looked it. Taft gripped his 
club like a baseball bat and swung wit 
a short, chopping stroke that made e 
perts wince. His putting was awit! 
But he got straight down the fairway, 
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played an accurate short game, and 
managed birdies and pars to go with his 
7s and 8s. Describing his own game, 
Taft called it “bumble-puppy” golf. 

Great publicity attended Taft’s golf. 
Magazines carried frequent articles, il- 
lustrated with photographs. But pictures 
were all most people ever saw of Taft’s 
game. Spectators were shooed away. 
Even his single guard stood back a re- 
spectful distance. Like many another 
famous man, including Eisenhower, Taft 
used his golf game as a way to gain com- 
plete relaxation in privacy. 

Wilson gathered no such _ golfing 
group around him as Taft had. The thin, 
scholarly Wilson played with hardly 
anyone, while he was President, except 
Rear Admiral Cary T. Grayson, his aide 
and physician, and with his second wife, 
Mrs. Edith Bolling Wilson. 

Wiison golfed two or three times a 
week at several clubs near Washington, 
including the Columbia Country Club, 
the Chevy Chase Club, and the Washing- 
ton Golf Club. Usually, on weekdays, he 
played early in the morning and was in 
his office by 10:30 a.m., but on Saturdays 
he spent more time with his game. 

He went to courses for golf only. The 
Fuel Administration in 1918, banning 
fuel for country clubs, offered to except 
those where Wilson played. Wilson, for- 
bidding the favor, remarked that “T 
never make use of the clubhouses.” 

Grayson, as his doctor, liked Wilson 
to play golf because he felt the exercise 
and fresh air were necessary for the 
President’s health. The wartime Presi- 
dent played on weekday mornings even 
in 1918, when collapse of the Kaiser’s 
armies still seemed far off and when 
mobilization problems pressed upon him. 

Wilson golfed, during vacations, at 
Deal, N. J., and even played on a cold 
day in midwinter while honeymooning 
with his second wife at Hot Springs, Va. 

He was on a Washington golf course 
when a messenger brought him news that 
the Lusitania had been torpedoed by the 
Germans. He had just returned from a 
muddy round of golf when, by accident, 
he met Mrs. Edith Bolling Galt for the 
first time, at the White House. 

Wilson’s game was poor, and he played 
as much from duty as from love of golf. 
He seldom kept tab of his scores, usually 
shot over 100, and often sliced the ball 
terrifically. He laid aside golf during his 
negotiations in France and his subse- 
quent speaking tour urging U.S. approval 
of the peace treaty. Some attribute col- 
lapse of his health to the lack of exercise. 

A golf enthusiast. Harding was a 
golfer of a different stripe. Like Eisen- 
hower and Taft, Harding was badly bit- 
ten by the “golf bug.” 

He had played while he was a Senator 
from Ohio and kept it up during his term 
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as President. Once, while President, he 
is reported to have remarked that he 
might not know everything about being 
President but that he did know that a 
lot of decisions could be made on golf 
courses. 

Harding played at the fashionable 
Chevy Chase Club just outside Washing- 
ton. He was a golfing fashion plate, was 
often photographed in knickers and long 
wool sox. He also played at McLean’s 
estate, in complete privacy. 

People he played with varied widely. 
Some were Cabinet members. Some were 
politicians, like Senator: Joseph Freling- 
huysen, of New Jersey. McLean, one of 
his golfing partners, was, like Harding, 
a publisher. McLean and Albert D. 
Lasker, whom Harding named to head 
the U.S. Shipping Board, accompanied 
the President-elect on a long fishing and 
golfing expedition in Florida in the win- 
ter before Harding was inaugurated. 

Harding had a special liking for 
newspapermen and golf professionals. 
He played Washington’s Columbia 
course the dav after the 1921 U.S 
Open Championship with Jim Barnes, 
the winner; Freddie McLeod, who had 
tied for second, and Bob Small, one 
of Washington’s legendary newsmen. 
Harding had watched Barnes win and 
had presented him the cup. 

Sports writers Grantland Rice and 
Ring W. Lardner, and McLean’s private 
pro, Leo Diegel, were others among his 
favorite li::ks companions. 

Harding fitted perfectly into a picture 
of hooui.ng U.S. golf consciousness. The 
U.S. Golf Association made him an hon- 
orary member of its executive commit- 
tee, and Harding donated a cup to be 
presented to winners of a team cham- 
pionship among public-links plavers. 
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‘KE’ SWINGS INTO A DRIVE . . 
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For the postwar President, “getting 
back to normalcy” included golf on week- 
days, on week ends, and on vacations. 

He scored regularly in the 90s, some- 
times below 90. His golfing activities 
were chronicled in the Literary Digest, 
not under presidential doings but in the 

“Sport and Athletics” column. - 

Harding, to keep control of his shots, 
avoided the full swing used by experts, 
shortening up to a two-thirds swing. His 
best shots were short pitches to the 
green, and he putted reasonably well 
with a center-shafted stick that was il- 
legal under international rules but was 
widely used in the U.S. 

Harding liked gambling shots over 
water hazards. When pros advised him 
to play safe, he scorned them. 

Lessons. Eisenhower, renewing golf 
enthusiasm at the White House 30 years 
after Harding, likes professional aid. 
He has taken frequent lessons from Ed 
Dudley, pro at the Augusta course. 

The President is serious about his 
game. Par is a deadly enemy, to be 
beaten. He concentrates on every shot. 
There is no idle chatter. He plays with 
men closely associated with him—includ- 
ing Senate Majority Leader Robert A. 
Taft, and Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff—but shop 
talk is forbidden. 

Companions on the links are widely 
varied. Eisenhower has played with Jack 
Westland, amateur champion and 
Republican Congressman from Washing- 
ton: with Clifford Roberts, retired invest- 
ment banker; with William E. Robinson, 
executive vice president of the New York 
Herald Tribune, and with Ben Hogan, 
a top pro of recent years. 

No matter whom he plays with, Ei- 
senhower insists on complete privacy for 
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. SWINGS OUT OF A TRAP... 


his golf. Cameramen and reporters can't 
get close to Eisenhower, the golfer, 
Newsmen seldom know his score. Hig 
three-putt greens are kept secret. Af 
Burning Tree and at Augusta, trees 
along the fairways shield him trom 
watchers. 

Burning Tree, now his “home” course, 
is a complete haven, for members only] 
and membership is limited to officials, 
diplomats and the like who are serious 
golfers. No women are allowed. 

A tonic. Golf in privacy is a great} 
tonic for the President. Friends say he 
can arrive at a course fagged out, play 
18 holes and be fresh as a daisy. 

As a golfer, Eisenhower is fairly good, 
When he had more time to play, he shot 
in the 80s. Now he scores in the 90s. 
Even if he improves, he will never be 
topflight—a trick knee, from West Point: 
football, limits his swing. 

He can play a satisfactory game, how- 
ever. The slice he once had now is under 
control. His tee shots are straight, some 
times 225 yards, but averaging only 
about 175. Long irons and fairway woods: 
give him trouble. Up around the greens,| 
he’s good with short irons and plays a 
wedge like a pro. Those short shots are 
the ones he can practice on the White 
House lawn. 

He likes match play with topnotchers, 
He can’t beat them over a full round, 
but if he can win two or three holes from 
Dudley or Westland, he feels on top of 
the world. 

Washington gossips may murmur 
about Eisenhower's concern over break- 
ing 90. He has no idea of giving up his 
game—and to millions of Sunday duffers 
over the nation he’s a hero. His losing 
battle with par is a comfort to them. 
They know how he feels. 
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Invitation to disaster 


(forty-three times out of a hundred) 


Just how dangerous is it for a business- 
man to cross his fingers—when he puts 
away his accounts receivable, tax, in- 
ventory and other records? 


What could possibly happen to them in 
your own office? You put them in an im- 
pene forking safe. You’re ina fireproof 

uilding. You’re covered by fire insur- 
ance. Wouldn’t seem to be much risk. 


But maybe it’s worth a closer look. Par- 
ticularly when it’s a fact that 43 out of 
100 firms that do lose their records in a 
fire go out of business. 


IF IT’S MOSLER ...1T'S SAFE 


& Mosler Safe “”” 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . . Mosler built 
the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous bank 
vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


So—what about that safe you’ve been 
using? Unless you can find the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. label on the 
inside or outside of the door, you'd 
better not trust it. It could act as an 
incinerator for your records once tem- 
peratures got above 350° F. Probably 
would, 

And just how much protection is a fire- 
proof building—against a fire that 
starts in an office? None. It simply 
walls-in the fire, makes it hotter, more 
destructive. 


And your insurance policy? To collect 


fully you have to produce “‘proof-of-loss 
within 60 days’”—virtually impossible 
without your records. 


It’s dangerous to cross your fingers. 
Don’t! Find out, today, how little it 
costs to provide the world’s best pro- 
tection for your records—and your 
business—with a modern Mosler ‘‘A” 


Label Record Safe. 


Consult the classified telephone direc- 
tory for name of the Mosler dealer in 
your city, or mail the coupon now for 
free informative material. 


@eeeeeee eevee eeeeeeeeeeeaeeve eee eeeee ee eee eee e 


NAME. 
FIRM NAME. 
ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


The Mosler Safe Company ¢ Dep’t USN-4, Hamilton, Ohio 

Please send me (check one or both): 

0 Illustrated catalog, describing the new series of Mosler Record Safes. 

DO Free Mosler Fire ““DANGERater,” which will indicate my fire risk in 30 seconds, 


POSITION. 
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EISENHOWER-TAFT: NEW TEAM 





‘Mr. Republican’ Comes to the Aid of His Party 


Taft, not Dewey, is turning out 
to be the No. 1 man in the Eisen- 
hower Administration. He knows 
Congress. 

Eisenhower aides, inexperi- 
enced in high-level politics, find 
themselves bewildered by the 
Washington maze. 

Dewey, in Albany, is losing 
touch with the President. Taft is 
stepping into the gap and com- 
ing up with the answers. 


Robert A. Taft is moving into a po- 
sition of more and more power in the 
Eisenhower Administration. Thomas 
E. Dewey, at the same time, is slip- 
ping farther into the background. 

These facts are important in their ef- 
fect on the policies and direction of the 
new Administration. They are develop- 
ing out of the very nature of the situation 
in which President Eisenhower finds him- 
self. 

Senator Taft holds power and prestige 
in a Congress with which the President 
has to deal. He knows the ropes and he is 
on the ground. Inevitably, the Ohio Sen- 
ator is moving to the center of the stage. 

The President has plenty of power of 
his own in Congress. But it is of a bipar- 
tisan nature. Mr. Eisenhower is inexperi- 
enced in civil affairs. Most of his staff 
members know little about Washington 
and high-level politics. They are distrust- 
ful of the bipartisan power that they 
might tap in Congress. 

In the fumbling, the inept handling 
of affairs and the missteps that are being 
made by inexperienced staff men in the 
Administration, Senator Taft is appearing 
as a tower of strength. The President is 
coming to rely upon him. 

Governor Dewey, whom many had 
expected to become the real power be- 
hind the new Administration, is busy at 
Albany with an important job of his 
own. He is a long way from Washing- 
ton. And most of the Dewey men in the 
Cabinet, or its fringes, are finding that 
the Ohio Senator, rather than the New 
York Governor, is the man with whom 
they must deal to get things done in 
Washington. 

It had been recognized from the out- 
set that Taft could throw a roadblock in 
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the path of the Administration if he 
wished to do so. The big bulk of Republi- 
cans in Congress long had looked to 
him for their cues. There were predic- 
tions of a battle between Eisenhower 
and Taft. The struggle between the two 
over the presidential nomination had 
rocked the 1952 Republican Convention 
at Chicago. 

Instead of a struggle in Congress, 
Senator Taft has been showing a willing- 
ness to co-operate in friendly fashion. 
He is giving every evidence of having 
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WHITE HOUSE VISITOR TAFT 
When it comes to politics... 


put aside his personal ambitions and 
being willing to work for the success of 
the Administration. He and the Presiden 
are becoming golfing companions. His ad. 
vice is being sought. 

Thus, Senator Taft, whom the Repub. 
licans refused to nominate for Pre. 
dent, is getting the job of carrying the 
legislative load for the man who ¢e. 
feated him. And the Senator’s stock js 
rising steadily among Republicans in 
Congress. He still is “Mr. Republican’ 
to a majority of them. 

The President appears to be somewhat 
awed by Congress. He is letting Congress 
choose its own course. He is not the typeli Dee 
to drive ahead and bring public opinion 
to bear upon Congress to get what he 
wants. This tends to give Senator Taft, 
fairly free hand. 

The Senator knows how ‘o handk 
the varying groups of Republicans in 
Congress. He can deal with Senator Jo- 
seph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin. He hash 
been able to rescue the President and 
inexperienced Cabinet members from 
several embarrassing spots. 

It was Senator Taft who put through 
the nomination of Charles E. Bohlen as 
Ambassador to Russia, swung many Re- 
publican Senators back of it, althougiff 
neither he nor they were eager to er 
dorse a man who had been closely iden-§ 
tified with the foreign policy of the previ-f 
ous Administration. Senator Taft. sailf 
frankly that Bohlen would not have beew 
his choice for the job. Then the Senator 
went to work, ironed out some of the 
bitterness and eased the nomination 
through the Senate. 

The President's troubles basicallif 
grow out of the political inexperience 
of his staff. No one in the inner circk 
has figured out how to deal with appoint 
ments wanted by Congressmen for thei 
constituents. Senators still complain 0 
lack of understanding of the problem bj 
the White House. 

Few of those in the group around the 
President have had Washington expet 
ence. Sherman Adams, Assistant to the 
President, was a former Governor 4 
New Hampshire and served a term i! 
the House of Representatives. Sinclal 
Weeks, the Secretary of Commerce, W! 
briefly in the Senate. Secretary of Stati 
John Foster Dulles served under Sect 
tary Dean Acheson. But most of th 
others are making their first appearang 
on the Washington scene. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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FIT INDUSTRY’S 


# 


ACID-RESISTANT WORK CLOTHES made of 
“Orlon” acrylic fiber can be exposed to battery acids 
...cut work-clothes costs by 80% for one battery deal- 
er. This remarkable fiber makes a fabric that’s lighter 
in weight, better-looking, exceptionally durable. 


IRONER COVERS THAT STAY SOFT under heat 
and abrasion ...stay efficient 6 times longer, are made 
of “Dacron.” Long-lasting resiliency and formability 
of these covers enable ironers to handle quality work, 
too. Nylon also is being used for this purpose. 


STRETCH-RESISTANT BELTING, sinewed for extra 
strength with “Cordura,” cut belting and mainte- 
nance costs in half on these thread winders.*“Cordura” 
is improving products when high strength with low 
bulk: is desirable . . . in tires, hose, belting. 


_ NYLON 


High strength wet and dry; 
elastic, shock- resistant, high 
flexibility. Resists deteriora- 
tion from oils, alkalies. Tough, 
durable, lightweight. High 
abrasion resistance. 


FIBERS TO 


STRONGER, MORE FLEXIBLE STITCHING with nylon 


thread keeps these shoes from splitting at seams . 


. . elimi- 
nated areturn problem for one manufacturer. Strong, elastic 
nylon resists body acids, mildew, moisture. Sewing thread 
of “Dacron” is also being used for this purpose, 


Now man-made fibers 


are improving products 


«++ AND MAY WELL DO IT FOR YOU 


Today industry is finding new raw materials for better products . . . for 


increased efficiency . . . for lower costs . . . in Du Pont’s man-made fibers. 


Offering an amazingly wide range of properties, these fibers can perhaps 


answer a production problem for you, improve your competitive position, 


just as they have in the examples shown here. 


Each of Du Pont’s five versatile fibers—nylon, acetate, “Cordura,” 


“Orlon” and “Dacron” —has its own unique combination of properties. 


Each is uniform as only a fiber made by man can be. It will pay you to 
\ ; pay } 


investigate these fibers in terms of your own needs. 


Write for full information, mentioning uses you have in mind. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Room 2520-N, Wilmington 98, Del. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER 


CORDURA* 
high tenacity rayon 


High strength with low cost, 
low bulk; high resistance to 
stretch; resistance to heat. 
This high tenacity rayon has 
toughness, good durability 
and flexibility. 


REG. U.S. Par. OFF. 


ORLON* 


acrylic fiber 


Dimensionally stable; strong 
wet and dry; low moisture 
absorption; resistant to sun- 
light, mildew ond weather 
exposure. High resistance to 
acids and other solvents. 


*DU PONT TRADE-MARK _ 


LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


DACRON* 


polyester fiber 
High strength wet ond dry; 


$e2, +, 


ding heot resi 2; 
good chemical resistance; 
stretch resistance; good elec- 
trical insulating properties. 

. Withstands abrasion, flexing. 
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LOSER TAFT GREETS WINNER EISENHOWER AFTER CONVENTION 
They‘ve come a long way from Chicago 


The Secretary of the Treasury was an 
industrialist. So was the Secretary of De- 
fense. The Attorney General was a New 
York lawver. The Postmaster General was 
a Michigan automobile dealer. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior was Governor of 
Oregon. The Secretary of Agriculture 
comes from Utah. The Secretary of Labor 
was a Chicago unionist and a Democrat. 

None of the men in the President’s 
Cabinet or on his staff ever had tried 
to fashion a legislative program, or wan- 
gle one through Congress. In Washing- 
ton, they found themselves dealing in 
terms of billions of dollars on questions 
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involving the welfare of millions of peo- 
ple. 

In Congress, most Republicans had 
been accustomed to looking to Senator 
Taft for guidance. They had backed Taft 
for President. There was no Eisenhower 
man of a stature comparable to that of 
Taft to take the leadership. The Ohioan 
had been their chief policy maker in the 
Senate all through the long dry spell. 

The transition of the party from one of 
opposition to one that had charge of 
policy making caught most Republicans 
off balance. For 20 vears, they had been 
fighting proposals from the White House. 


BOOSTER DEWEY GREETS PRESIDENT EISENHOWER AFTER ELECTION 
New York is a long way from Washington 





Now they had to figure out plans of thej 
own. Senator Taft was one of the fey 
who had clearly defined ideas about ; 
Republican program. 

All of this has tended to make Taff 
the man of the hour. He has experienc} 
know-how and ideas at a time when J 
Republican Administration needs suf 
things. He knows the problems, the party 
factions, the personalities involved. Man 
Republicans are bound to him by ties of 
personal loyalty. He can move into sity. 
tions that no one in the immediate Eisep. 
hower group can get close to. 

The Senate leadership fell natural 
to Mr. Taft. Only by use of all its power 
and at risk of creating an unbridgeabk 
breach in the party could the Adminisf¥ 
tration have barred him from it. And, x 
Senate Majority Leader, Taft is brought 
into regular conferences with the Presi, 
dent about the course of the Administra 
tion. He discusses all legislative mattey 
with Mr. Eisenhower before the idea 
are sent to the Capitol. 

Listening to Senator Taft, watching 
him in action, the President is coming tof 
depend upon the Ohioan. The Presiden 
is not a man of strong political opinions 
He finds it easy to agree with what Mj 
Taft has to say. And Taft does have) 
strong opinions on some subjects. 

The Senator favors cutting down oif 
spending, balancing the budget and giv} 
ing a tax cut as soon as this is feasible 
He does not think now that a tax cut if 
advisable before next year. The Presiden 
is committed to this course of action 
Both Senator Taft and Mr. Eisenhowel 
are agreed upon the idea of removing 
wage and price controls, and_ this ha 
been done. And the two are agreed upo 
a firm stand toward Russia. 

It is in the international field that an 
conflict of opinion is likely to arise bef 
tween the two. Senator Taft is regarded 
as less internationally minded than Pres 
ident Eisenhower or Governor Dewey. 

All present signs argue for good feelff 
ing between the President and Mr. Taltf 
however. It appears that Taft has give! 
up all thought of ever becoming Presi 
dent. He speaks of Mr. Eisenhower as § 
two-term President and has said that hil 
own race in 1952 was the last he woul 
make. Right now, he is getting the fee 
of power without the title. 

Numerous other men are spoken of i 
highly influential at the White House 
Gen. Lucius Clay, an old friend of th 
President’s, drops in for regular but w 
reported visits. Secretary of the Treasul 
George M. Humphrey wields a dom 
nant voice on many economic policies 
Mr. Adams heads the President’s staf. 

But, in a very practical way, where Mi 
Eisenhower is dealing with Congress am 
the country, Senator Taft is becom 
the power back of the Administration. 
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SERVES MORE LEADING MARKETS THAN ANY OTHER AIR CARRIER 
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This Apparel Plant GROWS Far from Market 


How Handmacher-Vogel moved 
their factories to rural areas 
without loss of distant sales 


The relocation of Handmacher-Vogel 
plants in remote Kentucky towns pre- 
sented one grave problem. How could 
this manufacturer of fast-moving suits 
and coats for ladies still maintain 
Satisfactory deliveries to retail stores 





scattered throughout the country? 

The answer came from American 
Airfreight. Today Handmacher, 
Weathervane and Sportleigh fashions 
are trucked to the Louisville airport, 
then flown to distant customers. Gar- 
ments arrive on hangers, factory- 
fresh. Even more important, reorders 
are delivered with such speed and 
efficiency that all stores are pro- 


tected against a shortage of “runners.” 

Here’s further proof that airfreight 
is a real economy when all factors 
are weighed. For information on how 
this modern method of distribution 
can help boost your sales, wire us 
collect and a representative will be 
glad to call on you. American Air- 
lines, Inc., Cargo Sales Division, 100 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


Amencas Leading Airline 
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Is Perén’‘s grip slipping? Bombs, 
riots, mass arrests show that all 
is not well with the Argentine 
dictator. 

His trouble: inflation, bad 
management. Food shortages in 
a well-fed country are making 
his followers restive. 

Clark H. Galloway, Inter- 
American News Editor for U. S. 
News & World Report, was in Ar- 
gentina at the peak of the rioting 
when he sent this dispatch to the 
U. S. by telephone and cable. 


BUENOS AIRES 

Juan D. Peron is a dictator in trou- 
ble. His opponents—both inside and 
outside his party—are growing bolder 
and Argentina is moving into a period 
of violence and reprisal. 

His followers are having difficulty rous- 
ing the old-time enthusiasm for their 
stage-managed demonstrations. I stood 
on the edge of a political rally where two 
bomb bursts interrupted a Peron speech, 
and the lack of the old fire in the chants 
of “Perén! Perén!” was noticeable. 

Even Perén’s supporters were shocked 
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Peron: The ‘Vivas’ Sound Weaker 


But Dictator Still Has a Grip on Argentina] 
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FOR ARGENTINA’S PRESIDENT PERON: TROUBLE 


. and, this time, the ‘‘Yankees”’ 


by the wave of violence that spread 
through Buenos Aires after the bombings. 
Resentments against the President are 
being whispered inside his own Cabinet. 
It is apparent that Perén’s position is less 
secure now than it has been at any time 
since he came to power, seven years ago. 

The trouble, at base, is economic. But 
it is leading to political unrest. Inflation 


ll 


~International 


RIOTS ARE EASY TO START IN BUENOS AIRES 
... and, suddenly, the Government is the scapegoat 


can’t be blamed 


has been gnawing at day laborers andf 
white-collar workers who, for years.f 
have made up the bulk of Perén’s popular 
following. Rising prices and _ growing 
shortages of beef and other foods ar 
presenting the Perén Government with 
problems it may not be able to solve. 

Most Argentines are peaceably inf 
clined—no matter what the political situ-f 
ation happens to be—so long as they eatf 
well. But they haven't been able to dof 
that lately. 

A beef shortage, in a country tha 
normally is one of the top beef producers 
in the world, began showing up it 
Buenos Aires butcher shops last January. 
City people discovered with a start thaf 
two droughts and Government mismat- 
agement had reduced cattle numberf} 
10 per cent below what they were ll 
years ago. 

On top of that, ranchers were holding 
cattle off the market to feed them up§ 
now that good pasture finally was avail 
able. The cattle that did go to market 
often were diverted to the interior t 
avoid the price controls in populow 
Buenos Aires. I saw vast cattle pens in 4 
suburban market virtually empty. 

The result has been that thousand’ 
of Buenos Aires housewives have bee 
returning from the shops without mei! 
morning after morning. Shortages © 
sugar, rice, coffee added to their dis 
content. 
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Now the unions—long loyal to Perén— 
are beginning to show signs of independ- 
ence. It was at the demand of the Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labor that Perén 
revived price controls under such strict 
enforcement that scores of merchants 
were arrested and their stores padlocked 
for ceiling violations. 

This action momentarily quieted grum- 
bling over meat, but there is a question 
whether supplies can be brought in to 
meet the demand. Beefless Fridays have 
been in effect for several months and 
beefless Thursdays have been added in 
Buenos Aires suburbs. 

The new price line is being held now, 
but nobody is sure how long it will con- 
tinue. Some unions have been talking 
about a 30 per cent pay increase. If 
Peron’s attempt to hold inflation in check 
with price controls fails, there will be 
a new round of wage increases to add 
to his troubles. 

The food and price situation has come 
as a climax to a long list of annoyances 
here in Buenos Aires. The public is sick 
and tired of the chronically bad trans- 
portation system, weary of queueing up 
for hours, awaiting the ancient four- 
wheeled streetcars and antiquated busses 
that service the city. 

Some U. S.-made busses and European 
trolley busses have been put in operation, 
but the service is wholly inadequate. 
During the rush hours ‘it is impossible to 
get a taxi. There aren’t enough automo- 
biles. U.S.-made cars can’t be shipped 
in. And the American assembly plants 
here have been making other things than 
cars. 

Buenos Aires electric service is so de- 
ficient that there is a brownout every 
night. Even key industries sometimes 
lack power. Because Perén is short of 
foreign exchange, Argentine businessmen 
are not permitted to import additional 
generating equipment or other essential 
capital goods. 

In this situation, Perén’s boosters have 
been finding it more and more difficult 
to whip up the enthusiasm they pro- 
duced in the past. The inflation that has 
been eating at the country for years— 
an inflation fed by Perén’s own policies— 
touches everybody. 

The white-collar workers feel it the 
most. Day laborers are a little better off 
than they were before Perén, but in- 
fation is hurting them, too. Their wages 
probably have gone up more than the 
cost of living, but they are not sitting on 
top of the world as Perén promised. 

There is a show of indifference to 
Perén’s promises that didn’t exist just a 
few months ago. For example, I asked a 
taxi driver the other morning, “Are you 
a Peronista?” He shrugged and answered, 

at else can you be?” 
(Continued on page 30) 
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DISGRUNTLED GROUPS: WILL THEY TOPPLE PERON? 





—-Triangle 


THE RANCHERS: THEY’RE KEEPING CATTLE OFF THE MARKET 





—Ewing Gallo vay 


THE CITY FOLK: THEY’RE TIRED OF BEEFLESS DAYS 


THE FARMERS: THEY’RE GETTING LOWER PRICES FOR WHE 





-Foto Montana 
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THE MAKERS OF 


ATLANTIC BOND 


A PRESENT SE 


DITCHING. 
=" 


WALTER 
JOHNSON 


“The Big Train” —— 


pitched 21 years for Washington — from 
1907 through 1927. During his phenom- 
enal career he won 414 games and, in 5924 
innings, struck out a record 3497 men 
while walking only 1405. Johnson holds 
the major league record for shutouts with 
a lifetime mark of 113 . .. won more than 
28 games three years hand running (32 
in 1912, 36 in 1913, 28 in 1914) and won 
more than 20 games each year from 1910 
through 1919. On September 3, 4 and 5 
in 1908, Johnson pitched successive com- 
plete games . . . winning everyone by a 
shutout—a modern major league record. 


Another modern record has been set by 
Atlantic Bond — 12 of America’s largest 
railroads, 7 of the 8 biggest book pub- 
lishers use clean, crisp Atlantic Bond for 
better-looking office forms or letterheads. 


Ask your printer to print your next job | 


on America’s first choice—Atlantic Bond. 


EASTERN CORPORATION, BANGOR, MAINE 
ro Ask your printer or write us on your letterhead for 
I Grantiand Rice's selections of America's All-Time 
ey All-Star Pitchers, attractively illustrated and suitable 

for framing. 
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What makes the present tense situa- 
tion seem strange to a visitor is that, 
outwardly, Argentina looks like a thriv- 
ing, hustling country. The people are 
better fed and more energetic than in 
many other Latin-American countries. 
Buenos Aires—home of nearly a third of 
the country’s total population—is filled 
with bustling crowds. There is a lot of 
industrial building going on both here 
and in the provincial cities. 

Out in the countryside, this is a land 
of tremendous agriculture resources. The 
black soil is 20 feet deep and its pro- 
ductivity is unlimited. Away from Buenos 
Aires, people pay little attention to poli- 
tics, except for the wealthy ranch own- 
ers who are long-time enemies of Perén. 

It is Buenos Aires that controls the 
country’s politics—and here is where 
Peron has been carrying on an all-out 
campaign to check the high cost of living. 
Hundreds of merchants have been ar- 


The anti-U.S. line—popular here for 
years—seems to have disappeared com- 


pletely. There has been no attack on f 


North America by any Government off- 


cial or in any of the newspapers since f 


the present crisis developed. It is ap. 
parent that, in his difficulties, Perdn 
wants to seem friendly to the U.S. 


There is no official explanation for this f 


change, and everybody has a different f 


reason. Probably the most frequently 
heard explanation is simply that Perdn 
found in the past that his anti-United 
States campaign didn’t accomplish any. 
thing for him. Also Perén, a general, re- 
spects and admires the prestige of Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Beyond these things, the Perén Ad. 
ministration simply has its hands full at 
home. It comes down to this: 


Farm production has been dropping, f 


with the result that farm workers have 
been moving into Buenos Aires and other 





The military, at least, is completely loyal 


rested for violating price ceilings. Stores, 
shops, warehouses, offices of wholesalers 
and retailers have been padlocked. The 
drastic measures ordered against profi- 
teering businessmen in recent weeks have 
been without precedent in Argentina. 

The crackdown has brought a wave 
of fantastic stories circulating through 
the city. People appear to believe any- 
thing they hear, and Perén has publicly 
denounced rumormongers and gossips for 
undermining his Administration. 

The Peron people recognize that their 
troubles, this time, are within the country 
and cannot be blamed on the United 
States, the British or the other usual 
scapegoats. Perén himself says the coun- 
try is facing “a major attack by internal 
enemies.” 


cities. This, in turn, has created an urban 
market that has helped to reduce the 
country’s prewar surpluses of meat and 


; 





grain—long the basis of Argentina’s flour 


ishing export trade. 


The result has been a shortage of for- J 


eign exchange that is needed to buy the 
goods and machinery for Perdn’s it- 
dustrial program. But industry is needed 
to provide jobs for the growing cily 
population. 

Any change in the Perdén economic 
policy to encourage agricultural produe- 
tion and exports at the expense of feed- 
ing the cities would only bring on more 
trouble. Wool marketings in recent 
months have brought in a few dollars. 


And export of the surplus from this § 


season’s good grain crops will eas 
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Perén’s foreign-exchange pinch a little, 
although the prices he can get now are 
less favorable than those he once could 
demand. 

The bad economic situation is aggra- 
vating the dissension and power jockey- 
ing that have always characterized Pe- 
ron’s Government party. 

The party recently expelled several 
important dissenters—among them Col. 
Domingo Mercante, the former Gover- 
nor of Buenos Aires Province, who once 
was so high up in party councils that he 


- was slated for the Vice Presidency. 


Honest Cabinet ministers are both 
angry and hurt by the sweeping denun- 
ciations of graft within the Government 
that Perén has been making in public 
speeches lately, and some are expected 
to resign. 

The situation, thus, is touch and go. 
There is general apprehension that the 
rioting and looting that followed last 
week’s bombing attempt will grow as 
political tensions increase. 

In all this, however, there is no sign 
that Perén is close to slipping from pow- 
er. His hold on the country may not be 
as secure as it was just a few months ago 
—but it still seems secure. 

The Army and the national police are 
believed to be completely loyal to him. 
The armed forces actually joined in the 
huge, stage-managed demonstration for 
Peron that touched off the recent pro- 
Peron riots. Top Army men flanked the 
President as he spoke from the balcony 
of Government House. Before the dem- 
onstration, the Army, Navy and Air 
Force adopted a joint resolution ordering 
that messages of support be sent to 
Perén by the three services. 

The main key to Perén’s future prob- 
ably is in labor—the General Confeder- 
ation of Labor that claims a membership 
of 6 millions. The Confederation has 
been showing signs of independent pow- 
er recently. 

People in Buenos Aires believe it 
was the labor organization that forced 
the recent resignation of Juan Duarte, 
the President’s personal secretary and 
brother-in-law who rose in eight years 
from soap salesman to fabulous wealth 
-then quit the Government under pres- 
sure and, a few days later, committed 
suicide. 

It was the demand of the Confedera- 
tion of Labor for more meat or higher 
wages that brought about the latest 
political tension in Buenos Aires. The 
powerful labor group coupled with 
this demand a denunciation of official 
graft. 

The way things look now, the unions 
will continue to support President Perén 
as long as he finds a way to make beef 
available and hold down prices. 

But, if he fails, anything can happen. 
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GET YOUR 
MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
FACTS 
FIRST HAND! 


Stacking shingles to the rafters at Bird & Son, Inc., Chicago 


What does your man say? 


Talk to your man in charge of materials handling. You'll decide it’s a 
good idea to provide him with the equipment he wants. He’s sold solid 
on TowMoToR, because TowmoTorque drive saves time; because new 
Power Steering makes Towmotor handle like a baby; because ‘‘Cush- 
ioned Power” Diesels are breaking records for power and economy; 
because nothing can compare with a TowMoTor! For more informa- 
tion about Towmotor, send for booklet describing TowmoTorque and 
Power Steering. TowMOTOR CorPoRATION, Div. 304, 1226 E. 152nd 
St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 





? 





_ TOWMOTOR 
ki HE ONE-MAN-GANG ail 
7 VORA SPEC oitiliied 
FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS 


SINCE 1919 
TOWMOTOR ENGINEERED FOR QUALITY PERFORMANCE 
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SAVINGS ON ARMS—HOW MUCH? | 


With Truce, It Could Be 8.4 Billions, Including Aid 


Look for this in coming arms 
cuts: 

Even with a truce, no big, 
sudden cutbacks from present 
levels of spending. 

More dollars for planes, fewer 
for the auto industry, about the 
same for ships. 

No increase in spending, as 
once planned, but no big net 
cuts either. 


Dollar spending for defense and for 
so-called “defense-supporting activi- 
ties” is to be almost as high in the year 
beginning July 1 as it was in the year 
that began last July, whether or not a 
truce comes in Korea. 

That’s becoming clear, as plans for 
cutting the nation’s defense budget 
come to light. The monthly trend in 
spending now is up and will be declin- 
ing next year. But, in total, except for 
cuts in the size of military man power, 
reductions next year will be largely in 
the amount of increase formerly planned 
for that year. The net cut under this 
years spending, percentagewise, will be 
small. 

President 
policy 


Eisenhower, voicing the 
of this country for the period 
ahead, insists that the U.S. remain 
strong until there is real evidence of 
peaceful intent by Russia. (For full text 
of Mr. Eisenhower's address, see page 
112. 

You can get an idea of where cuts ac- 
tually are being planned by a glance at 
the table on this page, which shows the 
level of spending proposed by former 
President Truman for the year ahead, 
and the maximum cuts now being pro- 
jected in that level of spending. 

Proposed cuts, adding up to 8.4 bil- 
lions, are based upon a truce in Korea. 
They will be smaller if a truce fails to 
materialize. 

The aircraft industry, for example, 
will continue to do big business under 
any cuts now planned, truce or no truce. 
Spending for new planes this vear is 
amounting to about 7.4 billions. Next 
year, even under the proposed cuts, at 
least 8 billions will be spent for new 


military aircraft. The whole jet-bomber 


program hardly has been started. Missile 
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production will expand. Orders now 
placed will be filled, not canceled. 

The automobile industry, doing its 
biggest volume of defense business this 
year, will be in for some drop in orders. 
Tank production will be cut back from 
planned levels. Truck programs already 
have been somewhat reduced. Output of 
jet engines will be cut. But other types 
of new orders, scheduled to be placed 
next year and not cut back, will make up 
for some of this decline. 

Shipyards may not get the big orders 
for atom-powered carriers that once were 
expected; yet planned cutbacks will 
merely knock off the increase over this 
years spending, not reduce shipbuilding 
below the current level of 900 millions a 
year. The Truman budget had raised 
this to 1 billion for next year. 

Atomic energy, which was to in- 
crease its budget from 2 billions to 2.7 
billions, will be held back somewhat if 
the planners get their way. Spending 









Where Defense 


To run the armed services. . . . 


For new aircraft. ....... 





To build new bases and facilities . 
For research, other military costs . 
re 


Atomic energy, stockpiling, 
other security programs . . . . 





“7éas: Truman planned to spend for defense 57.5 billions 
Eisenhower now plans to spend about 49.1 billions 


For guns, ships, tanks, ammunition, etc. 


TOTAL PLANNED SAVINGS... $8.4 bil. 


may go up only to 2.5 billions, with an 
improved prospect for private industry 
to get into this field. 

Construction of military facilities 
both within the U.S. and overseas, will 
be cut from its planned level of 2.7 bil. 
lions to around its current level of 23 
billions. That will eliminate many new 
projects, but will mean little or no net 
loss in spending. 

Stockpiling of materials for which 
Government and industry often compete 
is down for a more sizable cut, one of 
nearly 50 per cent from current level, 

The maximum total cut now in sight 
for defense spending with business on 
major procurement programs, even with 
a truce, is well under 10 per cent fron} 
the higher level once planned for next 
year. In most industries, that will elimi- 
nate an expected increase in defense dol- 
lars, but it will mean no drastic net 
decline in dollar sales to Government 
from present levels. 











Assuming Truce in Korea— 





Cuts Are Planned 


Truman budget for 
year starting July 1 


Amounts 
to be aut 

















-- $218b. Pp BART 
-. $87. p 7 bil. | 
-- $87 p 8 bil. | 
-. $27. p 5 bil. 
-- $35 bp 5 bil. 
-- $7.64 pP Beau 
-. $45. p Baa 
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DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR YOU CANT BEAT A 
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For Pleasure Unlimited! 


Something very wonderful happens to 
you when you become the proud owner 
of a brilliant new 1953 Pontiac. First of 
all, you will enjoy all-around perform- 
ance more thrilling than you’ve probably 
You'll 


roomy comfort and luxury that speaks 


ever known before. relax in 





quality far beyond Pontiac’s modest 
price—and you'll have the road-hugging 
security you get only from a longer 
wheelbase and a heavier body. But best 
of all, this wonderful feeling lasts for 


thousands upon thousands of carefree 


miles—because no car in America has a 





PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


A GENERAL MOTORS MASTERPIECE 


better record for dependability and long- 


range economy. Behind the wheel of a 
new’ 1953 Pontiac, the most pleasant 
miles you’ve ever known are yours. Visit 
your Pontiac dealer and see how Pontiac 
gives you outstanding performance, 
economy and all-around value. 








PRODUCTION 


In the Studebaker for 1953... 








An entirely new idea in power steering... developed by 
Borg-Warner to fit the precision requirements of Studebaker. 


Here is finger-touch steering that 
retains the firm, “‘live’’ feel of the 
wheel. New B-W Power Steering 
is unlike all others. Fully mechan- 
ical, it is operated by the engine 
directly instead of through a pump. 
It has far fewer parts—for new sim- 
plicity, new effectiveness. 

In tight turns, traffic, or straight 
cruising, B-W Power Steering 
obeys your hand instantly. No lag, 
no “oversteering.”” And you park 
almost without effort... slip into 
spaces others pass by. One finger 
can swing the wheels even when 
you’re standing completely still! 


ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN BENEFITS 
EVERY DAY FROM THE 185 PROOUCTS MADE BY 


B-W Power Steering makes driving 
safer. Resistance to lurches often 
caused by road holes is a charac- 
teristic of B-W Power Steering. 

In addition to the newest in 
power steering, Studebaker for ’53 
offers a choice of 3 famous B-W 
transmissions: Studebaker Auto- 
matic, Overdrive, Standard. 

All reflect the Borg-Warner skills 
that have served the auto industry 
from the start. Today, 19 of the 20 
makes of cars contain such B-W 
parts as transmissions, clutches, 
universal joints, propeller shafts, 
radiators, and timing chains. 


rs 





New B-W Power Steering 





Finger-tip parking 
ease is yours with 
B-W Power Steer- 
ing. No wrestling 
the wheels. The 
fatiguing work is 
taken over to let 
you park expertly 
and quickly in the 
tightest spots. 


Effortless control... 
new safety! B-W 
Power Steering does 
almost all the work 
for you. A new 
sense of command 
is yours, for B-W 
Power Steering 
resists any turning 
not dictated by you. 


BORG-WARNER 


These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: ATKINS SAW * BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER 
INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR * DETROIT GEAR * FRANKLIN STEEL 
* INGERSOLL PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING co., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL- 


SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, 
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Deal for U.S. 


What's happened to the thou- 
sands of Americans who disap- 
peared in the fighting in Korea? 

Return of 120 sick prisoners is 
lifting the veil a little. But they 
account for only a fraction of 
those known to be captured. 

Here’s the mystifying story of 
8,000 men who vanished with- 
out a trace. 





The homecoming for 120 wounded 
American prisoners, now under way, 
still leaves thousands of homes in 
doubt about the fate of fathers, sons 
and husbands listed as “missing.” 

As stories from these repatriated war 
prisoners begin to unfold, some light 
finally is shed on the fate of those 
captured in Korea—where some of them 
are, how they are being treated, the 
names of many not previously listed as 
captured. 

But, behind it all, you discover this 
situation: 

i Missing in action, as reported by 
| U.S. military services over the last three 
| years, total 11,507 men. 
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in Korea: 


11,507 Missing—120 Return 


Now being returned are a promised 
120 Americans, leaving 11,387 men still 
missing. 

In other words, only 1 of each 100 of 
those carried on the rolls as missing will 
be accounted for and returned to free- 
dom in this first exchange. 

For those 120 Americans, this country 
is turning back 5,800 Communists. 

What has happened to most of the still 
missing Americans is as much of a mys- 
tery as ever. Those actually listed by U. S. 
as captured, their names verified in Com- 
munist reports, total only 2,358. A bigger 
list, furnished by Communist negotiators 
but including names not identifiable on 
U.S. “missing” roles, totals 3,198. That 
leaves at least 8,309 men not accounted 
for. 

Of those now unaccounted for, not on 
official lists of those whose capture has 
been verified, the vast majority are 
ground-force soldiers, a great many of 
them youths drafted into the Army back 
in 1950. 

Army men, in fact, account for 8 out 
of 10 of those mysteriously missing, with 
7,601 of them listed as “whereabouts 
unknown.” 

Air Force men account for another 
1 out of each 10 missing and not offi- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Is Bonded Bourbon 
Really Too Strong? 


by 
J. P. Van Winkle 
President 
Stitzel-Weller Distillery 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 




























































I sometimes meet up with a man 
who claims he ‘‘just can’t take 
Bonded Bourbon at 100 proof.” 


When I do, I wonder how much he 
really knows about whiskey. 


Some of the things I usually like 
to point out to such a friend are: 


1. No whiskey comes to you at 
the same proof it comes from the 
still. It’s all reduced in proof at 
bottling by simply adding pure dis- 
tilled water. 


2. As a distiller and practical 
businessman I see no sense in ship- 
ping water around the country when 
it’s as handy as your kitchen tap. 
Cheaper, too! 


3. The difference between 100 
proof and 90 proof is the difference 
between 9 drinks and 10—a small 
difference indeed to the man with 
moderate intentions! 


4. If you prefer a lower proof, be 
your own “rectifier”? as you mix 
your: bonded drink. Simply short 
your measuring jigger by a few drops, 
or add the extra water yourself to 
make your drink 4 inch taller, or 
let the ice melt 2 minutes longer. 
You wind up with the desired proof 
in your glass, but with a lot more 
flavor. 


5. Are you mistaking extra rich- 
ness of flavor for higher proof? 100 
proof is the balance point where that 
amount of flavor is transferred from 
barrel-to-bottle-to-glass which ice 
and mixer does not dull. Any excess 
water we might add to the bottle, to 
further reduce the proof, actually 
“‘marries’’ after a time with the bour- 
bon esters and leaches out their taste. 


We invite you to join the inner 
circle of business executives who 
have discovered the 100 proof excel- 
lence of Bonded OLp FITzGERALD 
and find it good business to share, 
in moderation, with associates 
and friends. 


Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 
Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
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.eeand TEMCO has it! 


Engineering has been... and is...a vital force in TEMCO’s record 
growth. From the company’s inception, engineering . . . both in design 
and in production . . . has been called upon to produce both versatilely 
and rapidly. 


Major modification work for which TEMCO first won national fame 
... such as the TF-51 MUSTANG two-place trainer and the C-54M 
Flying Hospital conversions... placed heavy emphasis on engineering 
to produce efficient, economical modification designs. At the same time, 
TEMCO was also busy in complete mew aircraft design... such as 
the TEMCO T-35A BUCKAROO rocket and machine gun armed 


trainer and new military aircraft of advanced concept. 





TEMCO’s engineers work as a team. They know modern aircraft design 
is a dynamic field demanding coordinated engineering knowledge. . . 
the constant research and development of new ideas and methods. 
They meet each new assignment with one determination . . . build a 
better airplane...do it on schedule and to specification... at the 


lowest possible cost per unit. 
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cially reported as captured. With hun- 
dreds of planes shot down over North 
Korea in the last three years, 846 air- 
men are in that category. 

Marines account for most of the rest, 
612 of them listed as missing and none 
reported on official lists of those cap- 
tured. 

Navy men are included too, with 90 
reported missing and unaccounted for, 
most of them naval pilots. 

Nearly all of these youths have been 
missing now for more than two years. 
Except for a few airmen downed behind 
enemy lines since then, most of them 
disappeared during the time when U.S. 
forces were withdrawing in the summer 
of 1950 and in the winter months of 
1950-51. At that time, many rear-guard 
units were overrun, and the wounded 
often had to be left behind during dis- 
engagement actions. This means that 
the majority of survivors have spent 
either two or three winters in North Ko- 
rea, in prisoner-of-war camps or hiding 
out in enemy territory. 

Atrocity deaths account for many, 
perhaps most, of those not listed as cap- 
tured. Gen. Matthew Ridgway reported 
in November, 1951, “considerable evi- 
dence to justify a presumption of death 
by atrocity of a large number, which 
may approximate 6,000.” The Defense 
Department, on the basis of reports 
from Ridgeway’s headquarters, later re- 
vised that estimate to a possible 8,000 
American missing slain by Communists. If 
true, that would mean nearly all of those 
not now reported captured are dead. 

Just how many of the 11,507 missing 
have survived will not be known for 
many months after a truce, if any, is ar- 
ranged. Provisions for returning prisoners 
will be included in any such truce. But 
persons who have dealt extensively with 
Communists doubt that all prisoners will 
be returned automatically with a cease- 
fire. 

There are persistent reports, for ex- 
ample, that some Americans have been 
taken to China and even to Russia for in- 
tensive indoctrination in Communism. 
These are unlikely to be included among 
prisoners handed over at the time of a 
truce settlement. Many other Americans 
almost certainly have escaped or were 
never actually captured, and may be 
living with an anti-Communist under- 
ground in North Korea. It will take time 
for them to get back after a truce. 

Whai’s become of thousands of these 
missing GI’s, as a result, will remain a 
major mystery until some time after any 
truce is arranged. Accounts of those now 
being repatriated shed some light on how 
those who were captured have fared. 
But where they all are and how many 
will come back still are unanswered ques- 
tions. 
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Packaging help for the product 
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in today’s Hep Yourself asia 


As more and more products are called upon to sell 
themselves without the aid of a sales clerk, the de- 
mand grows for packaging that attracts the shop- 
per’s attention . . . packaging that, through 
transparency, gives the product a chance to speak 
for itself... that adds the look of extra-value to tip 
the scales and make the sale. 


Thousands of products—foods, hosiery, candy, 
men’s accessories, lingerie—get this selling lift from 
Acetate plastic film. This transparent packaging 







PLASTICS »« CHEMICALS + CHEMICAL 





film, a development of the Plastics Division of 
Celanese Corporation of America, has an eye- 
catching sparkle, crystal clarity . . . it is smooth and 
flat... 
handling . . . is readily and economically made into 


resists water, grease, oil and constant 


wraps, bags, and rigid containers of beauty and 
durability—highly convincing salesmen in today’s 
“help yourself” markets. 


Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison 


Avenue, New York 16. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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= with TWO U.S. WOMEN EDITORS= 


‘THEY OPENED UP 


MOSCOW FOR US— 


A Look Behind the Iron Curtain 














Russia started the new ‘‘peace offensive’ 
by opening up Moscow to 8 American edi- 
tors for a seven-day visit to the Soviet capi- 
tal. 

The editors spent most of their time on 
carefully conducted tours of Soviet show- 
places. But they also had a rare chance to 
see the Russian people, to visit their stores, 
look at their homes, watch their amuse- 
ments. And they had another rare oppor- 
tunity—to carry cameras and photograph 
Moscow at will. 





Two of the editors—Mrs. Jane Mclivaine 





of the Downingtown (Pa.) Archive and Miss 
Rebecca Gross of the Lock Haven (Pa.) 
Express—discuss on the following pages the 
facts of their Moscow visit that have not 
appeared in censored dispatches from Rus- 
sia. We also present many of the pictures 
taken by the visiting editors. 

Miss Gross was interviewed in London by 
Charles H. Kline, associate editor for U. S. 
News & World Report. Mrs. Mclilvaine was 
interviewed in Washington by the Board of 
Editors of U.S. News & World Report upon 
her return to America. 





Interview with MRS. JANE S. McILVAINE, Downingtown (Pa.) Archive 


Q Did all of the group of editors stay together, Mrs. 
Mcllvaine, so that you saw the same things? 

A I purposely got away from them for two days. 

Q It was possible to get away from them, then? 

A Well, I just did. I went around with a Russian- 
speaking American, which was very lucky for me be- 
cause a lot of things were brought to my attention as 
being important which I never would have noticed. 

Q Did they let you roam the town? 

A Well, I didn’t ask permission. Yes, they didn’t 
limit me as far as I know. For example, on the con- 
ducted tours we asked to be taken to the houses of the 
workers. They agreed to that and whisked us off to a 
massive pile of masonry which they pointed to with 
great pride. W’e asked if we could go in, and they said 
it was too late. We were supposed to stay on these con- 
ducted tours which took up most of the day, and it was 
somewhat hard to get out of it without hurting their 
feelings. But they did not restrain us when we wanted 
to go out walking or wandered in and out of the 
stores as individuals. 
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Q Did any of your group come out convinced that 


it is a good place to live? 

A I sure didn’t. 

I tried to be as objective as possible. For the first 
few days I thought it was a pretty nice place. I was 


intrigued by the caviar, the champagne, the glamour § 
of the National Hotel, and then I began to look un- f 
der the red carpet and I began to count a little more [ 
wear—this intangible sort of atmosphere creeps up f 


on you—it’s much more apparent for a Westerner. 


Q Did you get any idea whether this trip arrange- } 


ment was widely known in Moscow, or were there 
just a few people who seemed to know about your 
being there? Had they spread any word about it be- 
fore you got there? 

A No, I don’t think so. When we actually got to 
Russia, there was quite a tangle because they had 
not set up a program for us. That didn’t happen un- 
til the next day. They seemed to be curious about 


us and mystified. The first day we were there, theft § 


appeared a very small paragraph in Pravda, which 
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Back of the Show Window: Chain Gangs . . . High Prices 


.-- Fear... Poor Clothing ... Restrictions on Workers 


was the only mention of the visit the whole time we 
were there, and I don’t think it had been in Pravda 
before that. 

Q Some of the news dispatches said that, wherever 
you went, as soon as they found out that you were 
American they were so kind. How was this word 
spread all through Moscow? It seems from what your 
group has reported that everyone seemed to know 
you were there? 

A I wouldn’t put it exactly that way. People were 
kind, generally. They would speak to us if they possi- 
bly could— 

Q Who do you mean by “they”? 

A Well, we saw the Intourist people, and the only 
Russian representatives that we saw were three men 
from the press section who came to the dinner where 
Eisenhower was toasted for the first time. 

Now, the first day we went out with cameras and 
took pictures. We were told we could take pictures. 
Apparently nobody in Moscow had ever seen a camera 
before. You would have thought we were two-headed 
alligators. We collected crowds wherever we went. 
They weren’t hostile or anything. They were simply 
curious—and particularly the women. You see, Mos- 
cow is so colorless and these women seemed to crave 
color and would fall all over me and look at my 
clothes. 

Q Their clothing is drab, then? 

A Completely drab. In fact, I think there is some- 
thing wrong with their dyes, because there is no real 
color. 

Q Were they dressed in blacks and whites and 
grays? 

A Most of the women would have a kind of burlap 
shawl around their heads, a shapeless GI-colored 
jacket around them, and sometimes pants and some- 
times skirts. 

Q Some of the members of your group described 
the people they saw in Moscow as well dressed. Do 
you agree with that? 

A I disagree with that 100 per cent. 

Q Perhaps they meant that they were warmly 
dressed? 

A They look warm until you examine their cotton 
fabrics closely, and then you see they are the cheapest 
kind of material which I can’t imagine being warm. 

Q How about the men? 

A The men are better dressed than the women. 
They, of course, wear these uniform dark-blue suits 
that would make a London Bond Street tailor reach 
for an aspirin. But they at least look better and neater 
than the women do. 
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MRS. JANE S. McILVAINE 


Q All the men’s suits are the same color? 

A Yes, more or less, dark blue. 

Q What things did you see when you separated 
from the group of editors? 

A Well, the Russian-speaking American showed 
me a work colony, a kind of chain gang of women, on 
the outskirts of the city, just on the border of the 25- 
mile area restricted for diplomats. It was kind of 
tricky because we started to have a flat tire and he 
had to rush back to the city so we wouldn’t be 
stranded out there. 

Q The women weren't actually chained, were 
they? 

A Oh, no. 

Q Was this a voluntary group? 

A No. This was a gang of women guarded by guards 
with tommy guns and police guns. 

Q They were prisoners working on the road? 

A Yes. 

Q What do you suppose these women had done? 

A They were ordinary prisoners. The reason he 
took me out there was he wanted me to see that all 
was not sweetness and light and that after the amnesty 
these women had not been freed, although it said that 
all those over 50 would be. 


(Continued on next page) 














Q Could you see whether any of these women were 
over 50? 

A At our distance it was hard to tell. But he had 
seen them before and said that they were over 50. 

Q Do women work there pretty much in manual la- 
bor? 

A It’s fantastic. It is hard to tell their age because 
from 14 on they are ageless. Their skin has hardened 
and lined and cracked from heavy physical work and 
they wear no cosmetics as we do. In the Stalin Auto 
Works, which is their showpiece, I saw more women 
working, pouring steel and working the drop forges 
and doing more manual labor actually than I did men. 
And I think—although I have no statistics on it—that 
more women work at these heavy jobs than men, and 
the only reason I say that is because every second man 
you see on the street is in uniform. 

Therefore, either the men are off somewhere in uni- 
form or they were killed during the war. But, in Mos- 
cow, all the street-cleaning detail are women, and 
women went with the mine detectors along the route 
of Stalin’s funeral. 

Q What do you mean about the mine-detector de- 
tail? 

A The night before Stalin’s funeral procession, they 
went with mine detectors, examining the manholes 
and so forth. 

Q Everywhere these officials go they send mine de- 
tectors ahead of them? 

A Well, it seems that all of that fear psychology 
prevails everywhere. It’s the same thing when they 
drive around in automobiles with the curtains drawn. 
The Arbat is the most heavily patrolled street in the 
world. There are check points at every block and you 
are not allowed down there. The Kremlin people live 
there and they only go down there late at night in 
these limousines with the curtains drawn. 

Q Is this street right in the center of Moscow? 


. « « ‘More women work at heavy jobs than men’ 


CITY LIFE: GORKY STREET, IN THE HEART OF ‘DOWNTOWN’ MOSCOW 


A Yes, this is the fashionable “Park Avenue” of 
Moscow. That is where the ballerinas and top Soviet 
brass live. I’d say it is about 10 minutes from the 
Kremlin. 

Q Did you see any drunkenness in Moscow? 

A Just one man, and that was when I was coming 
back from sending a telegram at about 1:30 in the 
morning. I was standing there watching the women, 
fascinated with their working on the streets. They 
have no street-cleaning apparatus as we know it. They 
just use simple brushes. Stalin built their wide boule- 
vards, which are really beautiful, and you see these 
details of women who sweep all night long— 

Q With just brooms? 

A With just brooms! And they are not ordinary 
brooms. They are branches cut from trees—just a 
handful of twigs tied on to the bottom of a stick. In 
the area around the National Hotel on this particular 
night I would say there were about 12 of these women. 

Q Was there any time of the day when you were 
unaccompanied by Russian officials? 

A Yes. I had a terrible time one day trying to get 
my news dispatches out. I went up to the telegraph of- 
fice by myself. Of course, although this was one area 
where the members of the group could be free, I still 
think it is extremely naive to say that we weren’t fol- 
lowed and watched. I cannot tell you the exact man 
who followed me, but a foreigner in the first place is 
sO conspicuous it would be easy for them to do so 
without my knowing it. I didn’t actually see someone 
behind me, but I am sure that they knew where I was. 

Q Did you go to any cafes? 

A There aren’t any, I was told by a correspondent, 
except the one which they use whenever they have a 
party, the Aragei. 

There are no bars as we know them. The only place, 
as I understood it, where you could sit down and have 
some refreshments as we do is in the National Hotel. 
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And this was no bar, just little tables. And two vodkas 
and two beers cost $7. But, in the first place, the peo- 
ple work all day and all night, and I think there is 
practically no time for any kind of relaxation, plus 
the fact that it is so expensive. They couldn’t dine in 
a restaurant, even if there were more of them, because 
the food cost is so high. 

Q What did food cost? Did you have to buy your 
meals? 

A Yes, but we can’t very well judge from that be- 
cause we had a special rate. We had the caviar and 
champagne routine, and it was $19 a day, which in- 
cluded three meals plus tea and our room. 

Q They were good meals? 

A Delicious! 

Q What type of food? 

A We never ate until midnight, and then we started 
with caviar and brown bread and butter. Then there 
would be soup, usually borsch. And then a regular 
course such as we know it, usually with carrots and 
potatoes and either steak or chicken and dessert. Ice 
cream, oddly enough, is something they love, and it is 
very, very good. There are ice cream starids on every 
corner. You see the children with cones all the time. 

Q What about the children’s clothing? 

A They are not dressed in drab clothing. Almost 
always they wear short fur coats of a kind of fur that 
looks like cat. 

Q It may be rabbit— 

A Yes, and the little girls sometimes are wearing 
red leggings, sort of snow suits. 

Q What is the situation at the end of the day on 
this so-called “Park Avenue’’? Is there a traffic jam? 

A No, because only the official cars are allowed 
there. 

Q Are there many automobiles on the streets at all? 

A We were in the most heavily populated area, and 
there was never a traffic jam. One reason is, of course, 
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.- « ‘I found out there were no nylons’ 


COUNTRY LIFE: UNPAVED ROAD IN A COLLECTIVE-FARM VILLAGE 


that the streets are twice as wide as our streets. But I 
wouldn’t say that there is nearly as much traffic as 
you would find on Fifth Avenue or any street in down- 
town Washington. 

Q Are the cars mostly public taxicabs, or are they 
privately driven? 

A There are taxis. A taxi driver is one of the 
higher wage earners in Moscow. He gets about 3,000 
rubles [$750] a month. That is at the rate of 4 rubles 
to a dollar. 

Q Are they given tips, too? 

A No, they won’t take tips. At least, the ones that 
we had, as well as the people in the hotel, wouldn’t 
take tips. They seem to have a strong moral code. I 
tried to give the telephone operator in the hotel, who 
had helped me, some nylon stockings, but she 
wouldn’t accept them. She said, ““We have many ny- 
lons—all we need.” That, of course, was a story, be- 
cause I found out there were no nylons, so obviously 
they had been strictly trained to say what they did. 

Q Are the cabbies men or women? 

A Both. Equality is complete in these things. 

Q Did you get any idea of the general hours worked 
by the Russian workers in the various groups? 

A That we tried to do in the Stalin Auto Works, 
and they told us there was a six-day week, Monday 
through Saturday, eight-hour day. 

Q How about the women street cleaners? 

A I gathered that they worked at night. 

Q They just work at night? 

A Well, the women were digging up the streets just 
before we left. They were running the drills, the air- 
compressor things, digging the holes. One woman 
was sweeping around in one circle with a twig broom. 
I watched her for an hour, accumulating the dust. 

Q The women must be pretty strong over there, 
aren’t they? 


(Continued on next page) 
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.-- ‘Shoes are the hardest thing to get’ 


A Fantastically strong. 

Q You say, then, that there is equality over there 
between the men and the women? 

A Complete equality. It’s a woman’s world, in fact. 
The bloomer girls would turn over in their graves if 
they could see what these women are doing. 

Q Would you say the women are good-looking? 

A Oh, no. They are tremendous. As one of the men 
said, you’d make a killing if you had a brassiere agen- 
cy in Moscow. I didn’t see anything like that in any of 
the stores. I saw one corset, a most vivid orange, dat- 
ing back to about 1900. It was in Moscow’s leading de- 
partment store. It sold for the equivalent of $55. 

Q Who would wear that? 

A Heaven only knows. It was there all week. 

Q What is in the department store? 

A Practically nothing. The day before Easter I went 
shopping. They had just gotten a load of the first 
spring print dresses. It was something you wouldn’t 
believe, and the cheapest one was $125, figured at 4 
rubles to the dollar. 

There were women queued up for about 100 yards 
in front of this counter where the dresses were. When 
they got to the counter, they tried to touch them, but 
the signs say, “Do not touch,” and they are pushed on. 
I didn’t see anyone buy one, but they stood in line just 
to look at these dresses and possibly touch them. 

Q What were the dresses like? Were there any Par- 
is fashions? 

A Maybe Paris back in the 1800s, but not even that, 
because the dresses were completely shapeless. They 
are completely without imagination. At the only good 
restaurant, where this party was given for us, we saw 
the Moscow women, who were certainly supposed 
to be the elite, eating in a kind of housecoat which 
you might buy in the basement of one of our depart- 
ment stores to wear when your husband had his back 
turned. This was their evening gown. 


MOSCOW'S NEW SKYSCRAPER UNIVERSITY 


Q Any jewelry? 

A Jewelry is very, very expensive. I saw a diamond 
ring, a very small diamond, for about $1,000. There 
is a very smal. variety of jewelry and no modern set- 
tings. 

Q Was this just in the department stores? 

A Yes. I didn’t see any women with any jewelry on. 

Q Are these stores pretty big? 

A Yes. 

Q How many floors? 

A Two. 

Q Didn’t they have something beside these 
dresses? 

A Yes, all kinds of products. 

Q Did they have any toys? 

A Yes. Toys are about the best thing that they 
have. There, again, is the importance of the children. I 
bought a doll for my little girl. They seem to have a 
bigger variety in the toys and more color than in any 
other articles. 

Q Aren't there all types of clothing? 

A There was no variety. There were only these 
dresses and the men’s suits, which are all exactly alike. 
The queue was the same in front of the men’s suits. 

Q What about shoes? 

A Shoes are the hardest thing to get. They have a 
kind of cardboard shoe for which they pay $20— 

Q Like what we had after World War I— 

A Yes. A decent pair of shoes, which really isn’t 
decent by an ordinary shoe-store comparison, costs 
$125. 

Q Now, in the wintertime they can’t get around in 
shoes like that surely— 

A They have those high boots. 

Q What about the “hair-dos” for the women? Have 
they learned the new “hair-dos’’? 

A Well, I had my hair done once and it is quite a 
story. It shows the implacable and inflexible nature 
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.- » ‘Hollywood is built up as a thing to despise’ 


of the Russian people. I tried to explain that I did not 
want all the curlers—the women used to go in for 
braids and now they are going in for hundreds of curl- 
ers all over their heads. In the first place, the beauty 
shop is coeducational. There were men and women in 
there. Both men and women wait for manicures. In 
the beauty shop, I ran into a great many of the Chi- 
nese men who were staying at the hotel. 

The women were sitting under an electric-heater- 
type drier, not the type of blower we have but some- 
thing you sit in front of. Well, the hairdresser was 
fixing my hair up in curlers, and we started in ar- 
guing about it because I didn’t want it that way. Ev- 
erybody getting their hair done was watching. We 
must have gone on for 20 minutes. 

Finally, I went out into the hall and got an inter- 
preter and asked him to tell her that I didn’t want all 
this ornament on the top of my head. The girl nodded 
to him, but as soon as the interpreter went away she 
started again to put these curlers in my head. So I 
had to let it go at that. 

Now, an interesting part of this beauty-shop visit 
showed how they were extremely manicure-conscious, 
and there again it must be the craving for color. There 
is only one color of nail polish that I saw, and that is 
a bright orange. There is only one color of lipstick, 
and that’s orange. You could see these women out 
working at the new Moscow University as bricklayers 
or planting trees, just ordinary day laborers, and they 
all have polished nails. It is a very odd contrast. 

Q Were you struck by the silence of the people? 

A Yes. There was no chatter, for instance, in the 
beauty shop. In most beauty shops, as you know, the 
women talk on like mad, but none of these women 
talked to each other at all. 

Q What about their fashion magazines as a means 
of encouraging better clothes? 

A I looked over all the magazines of Pravda, which 
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prints all of them, and I didn’t see anything that could 
be called a fashion magazine. 

They are very proud of the fact that they have no 
feminine foibles, that they are not interested in fash- 
ion such as we are. 

Hollywood, for example, is built up as a thing to 
despise—along with beauty, make-up and glamour as 
we know it. And one woman told me that Soviet wom- 
en were far too busy to go in for, as she put it, “com- 
petition in eating ostrich.” Those are her exact words. 
I said, “What in the world are you talking about?” 
Evidently she had read somewhere that college boys 
ate goldfish and she had it mixed up. 

Q Do you suppose that the reason for this is that 
they don’t want women to become so different from 
men that they will not want to work and do all this 
labor? 

A No, it would be my feeling that, so far as the 
matter of personal embellishment is concerned, they 
are just not interested in it. 

Q Do they encourage appreciation of beauty in any 
other forms? 

A Only in ballet. But it, too, is stultified. There are 
no new ballets, only those based on the classics. 

Q Did the ballet you saw have feeling—was there 
enthusiasm for it? 

A It did—it was the most beautiful thing I’ve seen 
—it was in such contrast to the rest of the city. 

Q Were the women in the ballet good-looking? 

A Well, this is interesting—the ballet has been 
propagandized. They had to get in the anti-American, 
anti-British business. Ulanova, their great ballerina, is 
the star. And I thought she was the most beautiful 
thing I’ve ever seen. We went backstage to meet her 
and the next time we went to the ballet—she wasn’t 
playing that night—she came specially to see us, and 
none of us recognized her. She had on no make-up, 
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she had on a shapeless black dress, no decoration of 
any kind, except the Stalin ribbon, which she won 
four times. 

Q So the women over there might be good-looking 
if they could dress up? 

A Yes, especially the ballerinas, who are about the 
only women who have good figures, because they 
are the only ones who exercise discipline. Their diet 
is so bad—they run to starches. They only have three 
vegetables—cabbage, carrots and beans and, of course, 
potatoes, which they eat during the long, long winter. 
So their diet is all starch. 

Q What kind of audience did they have at the 
ballet? 

A There again it’s a wonderful contrast. A great 
many students—Chinese and Russian students. And a 
great many colorless people just drinking in this vivid 
color of the opera house and the color of the ballet. 
Their faces are just rapt—there is hardly a sound the 
whole three hours, except as the curtain descends— 
there were 12 curtain calls. And in order to get a ticket 
—they have to get a ticket 15 days in advance and 
they stand in line all night in order to get a ticket. 

Q Did you go to any food markets? 

A I went to the Central Market, which is the only 
form of free enterprise in Moscow. 

Q That's a food market? 

A Yes, and it’s the biggest and the best one, and it 
is where the peasants take products, and you never 
saw such a place in your life. I suppose it covers about 
two blocks and the first thing that struck me were 
the lines of women leaning on the counters holding 
out cups. What they wanted you to do was sample 
their milk and they don’t wash the cups from mouth 
to mouth and then you see people come along and 
dip their fingers in the milk cans—there is no such 
thing, apparently, as pasteurization and sanitation. 
Then you see dairy products—butter, cottage cheese 
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—no wax paper, no cover of any kind—out on these 
bare counters. And the stench is something frightful. 
It is a combination of sour cream and cabbage and 
bodies. And then you see meat which is driven up on 
a truck and men stand on top of the meat in the back 
of the truck and shovel it out with shovels to the side- 
walk, and it is carried in and flopped on a counter 
and the people come up to it and feel it, and stick 
their fingers in it, and buy it or not. It’s a fantastic 
place. 

There are signs saying, “No spitting or smoking al- 
lowed,” and signs saying, “Meat must be put in the 
refrigerator at night,” but we didn’t see any refrig- 
erators. 

Q What kind of meat? 

A Beef—cuts of beef like steaks, and so on. 

Q Food in the stores was handled more carefully, 
wasn’t it? 

A Yes. 

Q Anything like the ‘supermarket’’? 

A No. You see, there is so very little. You go by 
the stores, and in the store windows are very fancy 
cheeses, hams and turkeys, but they are all cardboard. 
And that’s an interesting thing. There are many flower 
stands and they are paper flowers. The only flowers 
I saw in Moscow were sort of like goldenrod. Thre 
are paper flowers in all the houses. 

Q I was wondering where the people buy their 
food? 

A At the food stores. They start queueing up at 6 
o’clock in the morning—I looked out the window and 
I could see them. The foreign people require two 
maids-—one who does nothing but stand in the queues 
to do the shopping and another who does the work in 
the house. It takes you all day long to get enough for 
a regular dinner. You don’t go to one store, you go to 
six or seven. 

Q Why? 
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A Because by noon or late afternoon each store is 
sold out. And sometimes one day there may be no 
eggs, another day there may not be something else— 
so it’s not a question of making up a list, you just 
do the best you can. 

Q Does this scarcity appear to be a phenomenon 
only during the winter, or does it last all year? 

A They told us each year there were more and more 
goods—prices were going down. However, as I say, by 
our standards, they were bad. 

Q Was there lack of sanitation in these other food 
stores, too? 

A Yes. Not as bad as the market. As a matter of 
fact, in the one I did go to they did have cases and 
they had canned goods, and they had a few jars of 
food preserves, and caviar and other kinds of fish in 
jars. However, they had cold meat and they just pack 
it up. I saw a man go out with half a loaf of bread 
which had been broken off. They don’t cover the 
bread. They walk along with bread sticking out from 
under their arms. And a piece of cold meat not 
wrapped up—sticking out of a market basket. There 
seems to be a shortage of paper. 

Q If women have to work how do they find time 
to queue up? 

A I don’t know how they manage it. For example, 
the women in one factory leave their children in the 
factory nursery from Monday until Saturday night. 

Q Who watches. them? 

A It is a factory-run nursery. 

Q Is it your feeling that there is a great deal of 
poverty? 

A Oh, tremendous poverty. The lowest standard of 
living that I have ever seen, and I’ve been to Yugo- 
slavia and Egypt and various other countries—and it 
was lower than these. 

Of course, I was not in Egypt long enough to really 
judge, but it seemed to me it is worse in Moscow. 
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.- - ‘Russia has the lowest standard of living | have seen’ 


They are trying to become self-sufficient. There are 
no imports, therefore all is Soviet-made, and one of 
the reasons for the increase may be—this again is a 
guess—the bringing in from the satellite countries of 
their goods. Now on the way from Moscow to Berlin 
we saw hundreds of new U.S.S.R.-zone bright, new, 
painted flat cars bringing steel plate, steel pipe, farm 
machinery from Poland to Russia. 

Q Did you see any trucks around in Moscow? 

A Oh, many trucks. At one of the auto works a 
truck comes off the assembly line every 10 minutes. 

Q Were they big trucks or light trucks? 

A Like a Ford or Chevrolet dump truck, and you 
see them going through the streets with many soldiers 
jammed in the back. I have a picture I brought back 
of a truck going by full of soldiers. 

Q How are they going to feed an army when they 
can’t feed their people? 

A That I don’t know. 

This can be a very dangerous statement—but I was 
told by different people who had a very low opinion 
of Russian efficiency who seemed to feel that for us to 
be afraid of them production-wise was fantastic, that 
is, as far as military strength, armament and things 
like that are concerned. On the other hand, you can- 
not minimize the danger of infiltration, which has 
always been used in revolution. I don’t think the Rus- 
sians are an aggressor nation. 

They are scared to death we are going to attack 
them—at least, I sensed that in the peace campaigns 
and what’s written in Pravda. 

As I understood it, it is not in Russian character to 
actually attack another nation. They will fight like 
the devil if they are attacked, but part of their suspi- 
cion of foreigners is their fear of attack, particularly 
by us, due to this propaganda claiming that we are 
imperialists. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Q Did you see any planes fly around overhead? 

A No, none at all. I hadn’t thought of it, but I 
didn’t see any at all the whole time I was there. 

Q You went to Lenin’s tomb? Why is it locked 
up? 

A It is locked up until Stalin is finished being pre- 
served, and they don’t know when that will be. It is an 
indefinite period. They are hoping to build a much 
larger mausoleum across Red Square from the present 
one. You see, the present one was built solely for Len- 
in, and there is no room for Stalin. He is wedged be- 
side Lenin in the center, which cuts down the space, 
and so people file around the tombs singly instead of 
by twos the way they used to. 

Q Do you suppose they will put Stalin in glass the 
way they did Lenin? 

A I presume so, yes. 

Q Did you get any impression as to a build-up to 
deify Malenkov? 

A In all of our Moscow trip I saw only one picture 
of Malenkov, and that was on a collective farm 30 
miles outside the city. We never heard his name men- 
tioned except when we spoke to the correspondents or 
the Americans. None of our Russian guides men- 
tioned his name. 

Q Are there still pictures of Stalin around? 

A Everywhere! You can’t turn around without see- 
ing a picture of Stalin. 

Q Did you get any other impression of the peo- 
ple? 

A The people seem completely impassive, except 
when you mention Stalin and Lenin. They have taken 
the place, more or less, of God and religion. Even 
though the mausoleum was closed, all day and all 
night during the seven days we were there, the smallest 
number of people that I saw standing in front of it was 
around 100. They simply stand there in Red Square 
all day long just looking at that mausoleum. 
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Q Did you get in to see any of the homes where the 
average worker lives? 

A I did that under the ruse of trying to find one of 
the correspondents. When I got to the apartment 
building where he and his wife lived, I knocked on a 
door down the hall. After they opened the door | 
pushed my way in and looked around frantically and 
tried to explain that I was looking for Mr. So-and-So 
and showed them the number I was looking for and 
they pointed upstairs where he lived. But even though 
that was in the best section of town, the apartment 
was completely bare. There were no rugs. Boxes 
were piled up. There was no furniture except two cots. 
I could see the stove through a door and it appeared 
wood-burning. There was electricity and they had a 
table-model radio. There was a picture of Stalin, of 
course. 

Q This was the apartment of what type of worker, 
would you say? 

A They would have to have been of the higher 
variety, I wouldn’t think they were laborers. But some 
of the laborers do very well. 

Q It is said they have abortion clinics—is that so? 

A I was told by the wife of one of our correspond- 
ents—it seems the Russian is far more moral now— 
that abortion clinics are apparently still running. You 
can go to them just as you go to get your teeth fixed 
or anything else. Women work in the factories, 
and after they are four months pregnant they are 
put on lighter jobs—that is accepted as a matter of 
course. 

Q Did you find any stores where the average per- 
son could buy medicines and drugs? 

A Yes. There are no drugstores of the type we have. 
There are medicine stores where you can buy only 
medicine—like the old-time pharmacy or apothecary. 
Then for other things you go to the state-owned de- 
partment stores. 
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..- ‘There were no anesthetics used; sanitation was not good’ 


And at these state-owned stores, at any one of them, 
you can buy birth-control things. They are all right 
out in the open. 

Q Did you visit any hospitals? 

A No, I didn’t. I spoke to the wife of a French 
official, who had a child—-she was famous in Mos- 
cow since she was the only foreigner apparently in 
recent years to be in a hospital. All I could get out of 
her—that it wasn’t very pleasant from our standpoint. 
In the first place, there were no anesthetics used, and 
she was in a ward until she did get a private room, but 
the sanitation was not good. 

Q What are the sanitation facilities ordinarily for 
the average family—the toilet facilities? 

A They are old-style fixtures. 

Q But they do have plumbing? 

A Yes. 

One thing that impressed me was the fact that, all 
over Europe and in Russia, the only money that was 
any good were dollars. In spite of everything else 
they said, the one thing they really respected was that 
old greenback, the dollar bill. 

All over Moscow there is new construction. The 
main topic of conversation is this new Moscow Uni- 
versity, which is of new modern Soviet architecture. 
It is a tremendous thing. 

Q It is like the Pittsburgh college, isn’t it? 

A Yes. It looks like Bethesda Naval Hospital. 

Q It’s a vertical thing instead of spread out, isn’t 
it? 

A Yes, it’s 34 stories. It seems to have captured the 
imagination of the people. It’s like the subway. It 
takes the people’s minds off their own immediate 
problems. 

I went up and looked at some new apartment houses 
that were going up and you could see through them. 
In other words, the consistency of the cement is so 
poor that you can see cracks of light and you can stick 
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your fingers between the bricks in these new build- 
ings, and it gives you the impression that, as long as 
the bricklayers lay their quota of brick, that is all 
that matters—they don’t care about the quality of 
the cement or the mixture. j 

Oddly enough, in the wintertime they tell me there 
are heaters which dry the mixture which is put up be- 
tween the buildings and a shell is built around the 
outside wall. That was another thing—they seemed to 
be concentrating on building. There was in the city a 
great deal of construction. As I understood, in the 
days of the Czars, Moscow was a wooden city and you 
can still see these wooden houses, which are pretty 
rotten, on the outskirts, and they are trying, the guide 
said, to push away the old buildings as much as they 
can and rebuild the whole city, and it is all being 
formed of brick. However, as I say, it is flimsy con- 
struction. One American family told me they had just 
moved into an apartment and were having dinner 
when the whole ceiling fell down—all the plaster fell 
down on the table. 

Q Does the city give the impression of being very 
crowded? 

A Oh, yes. The housing statistics the Embassy gave 
us were six and seven to a room. But even our Rus- 
sian guide was extremely proud of the industrial prog- 
ress. 

Q Did production seem efficient in the factory you 
visited? 

A To me it seemed fantastically inefficient. 

Q That was their best plant, wasn’t it? 

A Yes. There seemed to be far more woman power 
than there were machines. As I say, they were terribly 
busy—the presses were all roaring. But by our stand- 
ards there seemed to be a lot of waste motion. 

Q It wasn’t like Detroit? 

A Not in any way, shape or form. 


(Continued on next page) 
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. « - ‘Worker is not free to leave his job’ 


Q What do you think is the reason why they don't 
let the correspondents have more freedom? What are 
they afraid of? 

A I think it is just that the Russians fear—I think 
it is a terrible inferiority complex. I think they are 
afraid that people will become, perhaps, contami- 
nated by our philosophy or our freedom. 

Q What does the correspondent in Moscow know? 

A I think he knows less than anybody else in the 
world because the only news they have is from Mos- 
cow Radio and from Pravda and that is their only 
source of information outside of our Embassy. 

Q Would you say that the correspondents are lead- 
ing a happy life over there? 

A No. I think that our Embassy people and the cor- 
respondents—all the foreigners except for the satellite 
countries—lead a completely cutoff life. They are a 
small group, always together. 

Q Were the resident correspondents glad to see you 
all? 

A Oh, yes. We wanted to talk to them, but they 
made us talk about what was happening here. We had 
little chance to find out much from them, because 
they kept asking us about things here. 

Q What official in the Russian Government re- 
ceived you? How high up was he? 

A Well, the highest one was the chief of a U.S. di- 
vision of their Foreign Office, Bazykin. 

Q He spoke English? 

A Yes, everyone we contacted spoke English. They 
were also extremely polite and extremely proper. 

Q Are there any current postwar American 
movies? 

A Not that I know of. The only ones I heard of 
were the Tarzan movies. 

Q Did you get to a church at all while you were 
there? 

A Oh, yes. The Easter services—midnight service. 

Q Were they crowded? 

A Jammed. And for blocks around—there were 
iron fences surrounding the church and for blocks 
they stood there all night long and it was one of 
the most impressive things I have ever seen in my 
life. 

Q People who wanted to express their spiritual side 
in some way? 

A Just to listen to the music coming from the 
church—the chanting. There is no instrumental music. 
There are only two choirs, a male and female choir, no 
organ. And the service goes on to 5 or 6 in the morn- 
ing and starts around 10:30. There is the chanting, 
incense, singing. 

Q Were there young or older people in the 
churches? 

A Mostly older. Women—either in mourning or 
they had these black cowls—kneeling at the altar. The 
majority were older people. That is pretty generally 
accepted. The middle group is the antireligious group 


—the current generation. For instance, a friend who 
spoke Russian asked his maid about the Easter serv- 
ice. She kept saying that Easter was not a religious 
celebration—it was celebrated only because it was 
the beginning of spring. 

Q No children at the church? 

A The only children who were brought came pre- 
sumably with their grandparents. 

Q You mentioned the “atmosphere” in Moscow be- 
fore. Could you amplify that? 

A I was just reporting how I felt. I felt as if I were 
being watched. I saw what I thought to be a micro- 
phone under the drapes in the hotel room. 

Q What about the atmosphere around the Russians 
themselves? 

A Just a kind of acceptance, going about their busi- 
ness. 

Of course, you know all about the travel restrictions 
on the Embassy. 

Q I suppose those same restrictions applied to you? 

A Yes. Of course—the concentration camps—if you 
mention them, they say, “We have no concentration 
camps, we only have prisons for wrongdoers, as you 
have in your country.” 

Q Are Russian workers free to go from job to job? 

A No, they are not, which is another strange thing. 
As I gathered, factories arrange between themselves 
and a great deal of it hinges on the housing. Factories 
control the housing. Therefore, on the face of it, the 
worker is free to leave his job. However, he is not free, 
because it means he can’t find another place to live if 
the factory doesn’t want him to leave. All jobs were 
frozen during the war and actually they have never 
been unfrozen. 

Q Did these people tell you the latchstring was 
open and you could come back any time you wanted 
to? 

A No, they did not. 

They came down to see us off at the station and 
were very polite—the chief from the Foreign Office, 
and the son of a former Ambassador. 

Another interesting thing was that in Berlin for the 
first time we landed in the Soviet sector and it was 
wide open, all the photographers, press, everybody, 
was allowed to come in. It astounded them when we 
drove out through the Brandenburg Gate. Nobody 
stopped us. 

Q Did you pick up any ideas while you were over 
there as to whether we are getting into a crisis or get- 
ting out of one? What feeling did Western diplomatic 
officials have—not the newspapermen? Did they seem 
to feel hopeful? 

A They seemed to have the feeling that any change 
is better than this constant “cold war” and that we 
should not jeopardize the chance in any way, shape of 
form. A couple of the diplomats of other countries 
said, “You must not let the United States upset this.” 
And I would say, “Why? What can the United States 
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do? We can’t just agree to everything. How will we 
know it’s not a trick?” And they would say, “We don’t 
care. You’ve just got to accept and go along—this is 
wonderful.” 

Q They still think the Russians are the bastions of 


..- “I took it for granted our hotel rooms might be wired’ 


the world and the rest of us have got to eat out of their 
hand? 

A I suppose that is true, and people are so war- 
weary, so afraid that any concession may not be 
accepted. : 





“NO REAL CONCEPTION OF LIFE IN U.S.’ 


Interview with MISS REBECCA F. GROSS, Lock Haven (Pa.) Express 


[A Recorded Interview] LONDON 


Q Were you spied upon, Miss Gross, by Russians 
while in Moscow? 

A People have asked me if I think I was followed. 
The only answer I can give is that I always assumed 
that somebody was interested in everything we did or 
said. I took it for granted that I would be followed or 
that my movements would be checked. I also took it 
for granted that our hotel rooms might be wired. 

Q Did you pay your own expenses throughout? 

A Yes, we did. We accepted no gratuities from the 
Russian Government or anybody else. We paid for the 
use of guides and interpreters. We paid for the use of 
cars in which we rode around the city. We paid our 
own hotel bill—and it was a pretty steep one—and we 
paid for everything else that we used or purchased in 
Moscow. And we paid everything at the legal rate 
of exchange of 4 rubles a dollar. 

Q But I heard you had a rate of 19 dollars a day at 
your hotel, including meals— 

A Well, that is what it cost us for meals and room. 
The sightseeing tours and services of the guides and 
interpreters were in addition. I think the average after 
we arrived in Moscow must have been in the neighbor- 
hood of $30 or $35 a day each. 

Q Then, it seems that the extras were costly? 

A We tried to repay the hospitality of some 
Americans living there and began by serving a few 
bottles of liquor and some caviar. But, when we found 
the cost was $80, we were forced to pass tea, instead. 

Q What was your hotel like? 

A It was the National, which was built before the 
1917 revolution. It stands next to the American Em- 
bassy, where on Easter morning as a holiday the 
American flag was flapping from the flagpole. 

Q When you went out on the streets, were you 
stared at by the people of Moscow as curiosities, or 
just what was the attitude of the people you ran into? 

A I’m reminded of a phrase used by a former mem- 
ber of the American Embassy staff after leaving Rus- 
sia a year or so ago. She told me the Russian people 
are as curious as puppies. Well, puppies are pretty 
curious and we did attract a lot of attention 
when we went on the streets of Moscow, especially 
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if we went walking alone or in small groups of 
two and three. Remember, three out of five women 
(but not me) in our group were occasionally wear- 
ing mink coats. And the ballet, “Swan Lake,” had 
its competition one night when one of our Ameri- 
can women wore a dramatic evening dress, high in 
front, but virtually backless. The public curiosity 
was greatest whenever we stopped to take pictures, 
as most of us did. 

Q What were your impressions of the Russian wom- 
en you saw, taking their appearance first? 

A The women on the streets were neatly but not 
stylishly dressed. A great many, especially older 
ones, instead of hats wore shawls or handkerchiefs 
around their heads and the ends of the shawls and 
handkerchiefs were tucked into their coats. Their 
coats were usually dark—plain in color. We saw 
no plaids or fancy stripes in their outer garments. 
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Some working women wore men’s trousers, not slacks 
especially cut. 

Q What about shoes? 

A They were substantial. Often women wore boots, 
sometimes of rubber, sometimes of leather. I have the 
impression most boots were felt, with a leather sole 
and a felt upper. 

Q And what else? 

A A good many of them wore woolen gioves. It was 
early spring and we found the weather quite comfort- 
able, but the people on the streets were all very warm- 
ly dressed. The little girls were bundled up in blankets 
as if they were babies and very heavy coats were on 
the toddlers walking along with their parents. The bet- 
ter-dressed women used some sort of standardized, 
orange-colored nail polish but used lipstick sparingly. 
There were a good many wearing stockings resembling 
silk, but to me they looked more like rayon. 

Q Do women’s clothes seem as if they were Ameri- 
can fashions of more than 20 years ago? 

A There was a great similarity of fashion. I noticed 
one standardized combination of a dark-red coat and 
a dark-red hat which appeared again and again. I 
think probably it was a specialty from a clothing fac- 
tory which happened to be available at one particular 
time and that was why the style was so widely in the 
stores, probably some time before we arrived. 

Q If women do so much manual work in Russia, 
how do they find time to make their own clothes? 

A I’m not sure that very much home sewing goes 
on. 

Q But you did talk to other women about clothes? 

A I talked to a woman who did not do manual 
labor in any of the street crews or other women’s work- 
ing parties we saw. This was an English-speaking 
woman of some education whose income from a white- 
collar job might have been 1,500 or 1,600 rubles a 
month. She asked me immediately how long were the 
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... ‘There was a great similarity of fashion’ 


skirts of American dresses this season. In other words, 
what was the style for American women so far as the 
length of their clothes was concerned? I told her that 
I thought it was about 14 inches from the floor. She 
said she was thinking of having a dress made and she’d 
like to have the American length, which was a little 
longer than the prevalent length of the dresses we saw 
on most Russian women. 

Q Did she intend to make the dress herself? 

A No, she was buying the cloth and the pattern and 
was then going to have it made in an atelier. So I asked 
her whether that was the way many Russian women 
obtained their new clothes and she said, yes. There 
were a good many ateliers, or dressmaking places, 
where you could take your pattern and the cloth. The 
price, she said, was a little less than ready-made 
clothes. 

Q She spoke quite freely? 

A Yes, but she did show the flaming sense of na- 
tional pride which seems to influence the Russians 
so much. 

Later on it appeared to dawn on her that she had 
hinted the ready-made clothes were priced above their 
worth. Hastily she asserted ready-made clothes in 
Russia were very good; those from individual dress- 
makers just fit a little better. 

Q And did the conversation go on? 

A She also asked me about my stockings, whether 
silk or nylon. I said they were nylon and that most 
of the members of our party were wearing nylons. I 
asked her whether there were nylon stockings in Rus- 
sia. She said she considered nylons unhealthy and 
didn’t wear them because they were restrictive and 
interfered with circulation. 

Q Maybe that was her indirect way of simply say- 
ing they didn’t have nylon stockings available? 

A That was my guess. 

Q I saw a report that 40 per cent of the employes 
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at the Stalin automobile factory were women. What 
about that? 

A Well, that was the statement given to us by the 
representative of the factory management before we 
visited the factory. He said the figure covered all de- 
partments and that there were some in which there 
were more women than others, but that, in general, the 
number of employes in a factory included that propor- 
tion of women. There were women in that factory 
working in the foundry and in the blacksmith’s shop. 

Q Is women’s pay the same as men’s for the same 
job? 

A That was made emphatic by two of the factory 
managers we talked to and also by the guide. We had 
three women who were our guides and one man who 
represented the House of Journalists (an official union 
or guild). I tried to verify numerous points in conver- 
sations with factory people and with the guides and 
vice versa. 

Q Do the Russian workers pay income tax on their 
earnings? 

A Yes, I get the very definite impression that they 
do and that the average rate is somewhere around 10 
or 12 per cent. I also gathered from several sources 
there are graduated tax brackets and the highest tax is 
paid, for instance, by a priest or self-employed person. 

Q But are there many of those in today’s Russia? 

A There are people in Russia who, as long as they 
don’t employ labor forces, can operate individually, 
such as a photographer taking pictures and develop- 
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Q Do you mean christenings, funerals and wed- 
dings? 

A And masses. That sort of thing. 

Q What was the attitude of Russians of whom you 
asked political or personal questions about Stalin 
and Malenkov? 

A Toward Stalin, of course, it’s one of veneration. 
He was mentioned frequently and with reverence. I 
don’t recall many references to Malenkov except the 
references made by ourselves when we unsuccessfully 
discussed the possibility of having an interview with 
him. 

Q What about Communist politics? 

A We had some political remarks from the candy- 
factory director. He was asked whether there was 
much curiosity among the workers in the candy fac- 
tory about the United States. He replied that the 
workers in the factory knew about living conditions 
in the United States, because they got that informa- 
tion from the Soviet press. He said that they knew 
about the situation in general from newspaper and 
radio sources and thus feel sorry for the people in the 
United States who are out of work and have only 
part-time work. He also added—he wanted to satisfy 
our curiosity about everything—that he had tried to 
answer our questions with the right answers, right in- 
formation about everything we wanted to know and 
his only request was that we should give the right in- 
formation about living and working conditions in 
Russia when we got back. 








. ing his own prints. A lawyer can practice law if he Q Did he take the part of a self-righteous lecturer? 
d doesn’t employ more than one or two clerks. The A Well, I think he may have shared the attitude 
d people who run these little dressmaking shops are also shown by the publications director of Pravda. He 

regarded in the same category. I couldn’t find out and several other Russians remarked on our departure 
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. .- ‘There were a good many soldiers in Moscow’ 


Russia who had expressed admiration for what they 
saw while they were within Russia, but when they be- 
gan to write about it outside they had another story to 
tell. 

Q Did you find the Russians with whom you talked 
to be abreast of current events in the United States, 
that is to say, domestic political events? Senator 
McCarthy’s agitation, for instance? 

A I had the rather definite impression that most 
knew that General Eisenhower was the President of 
the United States but that was about all. 

Q With Russia supposed to have 60,000 television 
sets, what were the programs like? That is, was the 
image good or how would the programs compare 
in dramatic quality with those in the U.S.? 

A The only sets I saw were those in the homes of 
resident correspondents, who had very good sets. 
Programs were ballet, drama, music. There were no 
commercials, of course. The programs begin in the 
evening, and there seems to be no daytime tele- 
vision. We saw no television aerials but I believe 
most of the sets were made with the aerial built in. 
I saw a single television program and the reception 
was good, the image was clear. 

Q Did you have any conversations with Rus- 
sians comparing the Russian and American ways 
of life? 

A I once sat next to a Russian diplomat with 
Washington experience. He said the aim of the 
Soviet system is to improve the conditions of the 
workers. I told him that was the aim of the capitalist 
system in’ the United States; that there were a good 
many differences between competitive capitalism 
practiced in the U. S. and the classical capitalism that 
Marx was writing about a hundred years ago. I said 
he must have noticed in his own experience in the 
U.S. that the condition of the workers in industry 
there is being improved constantly. I suggested that, 
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as far as the improvement of economic conditions in 
the two countries was concerned, maybe the U.S. and 
Russia were approaching the same objective by differ- 
ent routes. He made no comment at all on that state- 
ment. ~- , 

Q Did you see many uniformed soldiers on the 
streets of Moscow? 

A Yes. There were a good many in uniform moving 
about. Soldiers were in barracks along the Moscow 
River and were standing guard at public buildings. 
I saw several troop trucks in motion. 

Q What did you see or hear, while in Moscow, 
about the Korean war? 

A The chief information that week was what was 
picked up as translations from Russian news reports 
in Pravda. I do recall one conversation at a dinner 
where one of our party asked one of the wives of Rus- 
sian Officials if the Russians really believed the U. S. 
was carrying on germ warfare. A rather tense few mo- 
ments developed. She said she certainly did believe 
that. The matter was dropped. 

Q Among your Russian guests at the parties did 
you see any sign of or hear anything about one of the 
missing British diplomats, Donald Maclean, who has 
been rumored (USNG@WR, Dec. 19, 1952) working 
in Moscow on an English-language propaganda mag- 
azine? 

A Well, I looked around for him as I passed 
through the streets of Moscow, but I didn’t see him. 
However, I did meet a former Tass correspondent in 
Washington who was introduced as editor of an Eng- 
lish-language magazine in Moscow. 

I asked him whether it was true that Maclean was 
working for him now. He gave a rather tart laugh, 
saying that was just a story put out by the U. S. News 
& World Report. He then criticized your magazine. 

Q Did he deny outright that Maclean was working 
for him or in Moscow? 
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.. ‘The ballet, as propaganda, wasn’t enjoyable’ 


A I didn’t get the impression that he said either yes 
or no. He dismissed the matter with the inference that 
it was pure imagination on the part of U. S. News & 
World Report. But he did not, as I remember, make a 
flat statement. 

Q How many evenings did you spend at the ballet? 

A We attended two performances. Our first night 
the ballet we saw was called “Red Poppy.” The star 
was Ulanova, often called Russia’s top ballerina. The 
theme of the ballet was strictly anti-American. 

Q How did you know that? 

A That became obvious especially in the third act. 
The villain of the piece was a large, fat, military man 
who was designed to be identified as an American. 
Lesser villains were dressed in shorts and helmets and 
resembled Britishers in the tropics. 

Q Was there a narrative? 

A The story of the ballet, as I figured it out with 
the help of an Intourist guide, is about the efforts of 
the heroic Chinese people to overcome exploitation by 
foreign capital. The star, of course, is Ulanova, the 
Red Poppy, who is the heroic voice of the people as 
expressed through her relationship with a young man 
who takes a revolutionary role. 

Q Is it true she is one of the best ballerinas in the 
world? 

A Of course, she is a most remarkable dancer and 
the man opposite her was very good as well. Strictly 
from the standpoint of ballet, the performance was 
excellent. From the standpoint of propaganda, it 
wasn’t very enjoyable. 

Q How did you handle yourselves? 

A We were able to admire the solo performances of 
Ulanova, but in the third act, when the propaganda 
got pretty thick, we sat on our hands and waited for 
the climax. After the play was over and Ulanova re- 
turned to take her curtain call, we joined again in the 
applause that was for her, and not for the ballet. We 
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heard this ballet had originally been written in 1924 
with the British in the role of chief villain, but re- 
vised to give the American a more prominent part in 
recent years. I asked a guide whether any such revi- 
sions had been made and he said he didn’t think so. 

Q Apart from “Red Poppy” did you see any anti- 
American propaganda elsewhere? 

A Yes. The most striking evidence was in an art 
gallery in a display of modern Soviet art. I had first 
spent an hour or so looking at a really extraordinary 
collection of art going back to the early days of church 
art including scenes from the life of Christ. 

Q Was this all in one museum? 

A Yes. The modern Soviet art included a collection 
of caricatures and paintings which had been submitted 
by art students as their diploma work. Many depicted 
Stalin and other heroes of the revolution and were 
pretty much of the same type. 

Half a dozen were definitely anti-American. One 
that I remember particularly showed what Uncle Sam 
says contrasting with what Uncle Sam does. What he 
said was that he was in favor of peace and harmony in 
the world, but what he does was shown as building 
military bases all over the world. 

Q What about personalities? 

A There was a caricature of ex-President Truman. I 
didn’t see any caricatures of President Eisenhower, but 
we were going through rather hastily. We expressed 
surprise to our guides that such things would be 
hung in such a show. The straight-faced answer was 
that you couldn’t tell how a cartoonist would express 
himself, and it was the technique they were showing 
rather than the propaganda. 

Q Did you regard this as part of the general effort 
to be friendly to your group while you were there? 

A I think they were trying to be very cordial, and 
that if we hadn’t brought up the matter of the carica- 
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tures, nothing would have been said about it at all, 
although they did volunteer to explain the theme of 
several other pictures. 

Q Any other instances of anti-American propa- 
ganda? 

A The rector of the State University showed off an 
economics class. It was a large well-filled amphithea- 
ter with a lecturer, age about 30, who stopped when 
our group entered and the students rose. When we got 
seats and the students were reseated the lecturer re- 
sumed. You didn’t need to know Russian to recognize 
that he was criticizing capitalism and imperialism. 
America wasn’t mentioned specifically but I certainly 
did recognize enough words to realize that he was ex- 
pounding the Marxist theme—the evils of capitalism. 

Q Some diplomats have calculated the wage in 
Russia for manual work is around 600 rubles a month. 
Was that your impression? 

A I didn’t see enough statistical material to pro- 
duce the knowledge one ought to have for a straight- 
forward reply to that query. In the three factories 
that we visited we asked about wages and the three 
managers gave us a range of pay. The minimum pay 
mentioned was 600 rubles ($150) a month—as the 
basic minimum wage for a 48-hour week. They work 
8 hours a day 6 days a week. That’s the law. 

Q What about more highly skilled workers? 

A The automobile-factory manager said very 
skilled workers and fast workers, the Stakhanovites 
(superperformers on piecework), for instance, got as 
much as 2,500 to 3,000 rubles ($625 to $750) a month. 
In a bakery the pay scale cited by the manager was 
up to 900 rubles ($225) a month. In a candy factory, 
the top was 1,200 rubles ($300). An impression I got 
from all three was that the figures cited were not for 
managers, foremen or supervisory personnel but for 
production workers who were turning out extraordi- 
narily large output. 
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- « « ‘Two hours’ working time to buy a can of cherries’ 





































Q Economists have reckoned, instead of the con- 
trolled rate of 4 to a dollar, the real purchasing power 
of the ruble is closer to 28 to the dollar. Do you 
think so? 

A Well, you’d have to do a lot of arithmetic to check 
that one. For example, I saw a stack of canned goods 
in a food store and noticed a can of cherries for 1114 
rubles ($2.87). This was after the price cut of April 1. 
Now if you take a fair-to-middling worker receiving 
900 rubles a month for 192 hours’ employment in a 
month with four weeks, then he’s receiving roughly a 
little less than 5 rubles an hour. So he would have to 
work more than 2 hours’ time to buy that can of 
cherries. Incidentally, the can looked a little smaller 
than those in stores at home where my recollection is 
of a price of 30 cents a can. 

Q Even with the latest price cuts, some Western 
economists estimate that it takes 4 hours’ earnings for 
a Soviet worker to buy a pound of butter. Did you 
find that to be the case? 

A I did not see any butter but I checked the price 
of bread and shoes, and a few other things. The cheap- 
est pair of shoes I saw for women was about 120 ru- 
bles ($30). A more substantial pair of shoes I saw on 
the counter for 430 rubles. And 430 rubles ($107) 
might well be half a month’s pay for a person in the 
lower pay brackets. 

Q Did your Russian guides tend to emphasize that 
there had been six price cuts in consumer goods since 
the end of the war? 

A I can’t say that it was emphasized particularly. 
Yet I was talking to a Russian official rather high in 
the press section, and he said, with a rather pained 
smile, that he had heard some American publications 
were saying the April 1 price cut had been put into 
effect for the benefit of our touring party. He went on 
to say there had been annual price reductions every 
year for the previous five years as part of a normal 
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.- « ‘We were given quite a dose of statistics’ 


revision of prices in proportion to increases of effi- 
ciency achieved in production. 

Q It was noticeable that staples like potatoes were 
cut in half and the price of vodka and tea substantially 
reduced. Did the American correspondents have any 
difficulty in reporting the latest price change? 

A I think, if you go back over their reports, most of 
them expressed the reductions in percentages. They 
ranged from 5 per cent on some items to 50 per cent 
on others like potatoes and fruit. But the resident cor- 
respondents who tried to cable out the actual prices 
of articles after the price cuts found those censored 
from their messages. 

Q Well, what were some actual prices after the re- 
ductions, taking bread for example? 

A We got that straight from visiting a bakery. At 
the end of the production line, with large loaves of 
bread tumbling out of the chute, the price was 2 rubles 
(50 cents) a loaf. Loaves each weighed 2 kilograms 
(44% pounds). The manager said they could be sold 
either as a unit or cut in two. The dark bread was 
a little cheaper. 

Q In other words, if you used the legal rate of ex- 
change, white bread would be roughly 25 U. S. cents 
per kilogram? 

A If one of us had gone into a food store to buy a 
loaf of bread we would have paid 25 cents per kilo- 
gram. But the dollar-ruble rate is artificial. 

Q When the guides were showing you various 
things such as the subway, factories and the new 
building of the State University, what was their 
typical line? 

A Of course, most of these projects were attributed 
to the inspiration of the late Joseph Stalin. He was 
mentioned in connection with all of them as the 
originator of the idea and the instigator of the 
project. Also we were given quite a dose of statistics; 
the number of passengers that could be accommodated 
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in an hour in the largest subway station and that sort 
of thing. For instance, showing us the new University 
building our guide solemnly told us it contained 
20,000 rooms and that if a baby were placed in each 
room one day at a time he would be over 50 years old 
before he had made the complete circuit. 

Q What sort of statistics did you get from, say, the 
manager of the candy factory you visited? 

A He reported he had become director of the Red 
October Candy Factory 12 years ago, moving up from 
assistant manager. Now he told us his factory was the 
largest of its kind in the Soviet Union. He cited wage 
statistics and told how Stakhanovite workers had im- 
proved production from 1,000 units to 10,000 units a 
day in some cases. 

Q Did he talk about himself? 

A Oh, yes. Remarking that Americans were inter- 
ested in what people got paid, he told us his own 
salary. He said his base pay as director was 2,500 ru- 
bles ($625) a month. For 100 per cent production of 
his assigned monthly quota, he related, he gets an 
additional 20 per cent salary and for each 1 per cent 
over the established goal he gets a 5 per cent increase 
in salary. If he is able to accomplish 3 per cent in- 
crease in production over the planned output he gets 
3 per cent more pay plus bonuses in real things. He said 
that it really amounts to about 4,009 rubles ($1,000) a 
month. He added that Stakhanovite workers would 
get 1,500 to 1,700 rubles ($375 to $425) per month. 

Q To sum up, as an individual, on this tour, do you 
feel the Russians succeeded in selling you a “bill of 
goods’’? 

A No. They didn’t sell me a “bill of goods” because 
I went to Russia with a fairly clear objective. I wanted 
to find out what Moscow looked like and I had in 
my mind numerous of the questions people are ask- 
ing now. 


(Continued on next page) 
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It has struck me for quite a long time that our 
American people and the U. S. Government have two 
very clear aims. We do want peace but we also want to 
preserve our own democratic freedoms, our own form 
of government which is non-Communist. It seems to 
me that to preserve peace in the world, where we 
necessarily have a Communist nation existing in Rus- 
sia alongside democratic nations in the West, much 
depends on finding some way for these two different 
systems to be able to get along without clashing. 

I think it is necessary to know more about the Rus- 
sian system than we have learned in the past, neces- 
sary to understand how it works, and how the people 
think and react. I think it’s awfully necessary, if pos- 
sible, to try to get the Russians to accept more infor- 
mation about our Western system and how it works. 

Q Can you be a bit more specific? 

A One of the things that struck me most forci- 
bly during this brief visit to Russia was that none 
of the few people I talked to had any real con- 
ception of life in the United States, or, indeed, 
outside of Russia. 

The Russians I met who hadn’t been to Washington 
and who relied for their information on Communist 
press and radio frequently asked this sort of thing: 
“Do you really own an automobile?” Or “How many 
rooms are there in your apartment or do you have a 
separate house?” 

As to this particular trip, of course, when our group 
told the Russians we’d like to visit their country it was 
inevitable that they would begin to think about the 
sort of thing they would like to have us do. 

We requested certain things, including visits to 
three factories, and it’s fair to say that all our requests 
were incorporated in the program with the single ex- 
ception that we did not succeed in getting a visit to a 
typical worker’s home. We had asked to be permitted 
to visit workers in their homes, but were told that such 
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visits would be an invasion of privacy, so all we saw 
was the outside of apartment houses and living quar- 
ters in various parts of Moscow varying greatly in 
quality. 

I feel quite sure that the collective farm we visited 
was one of the best in the vicinity. The three factories 
shown us are using continuous-production processes. 
It would be expecting too much of Moscow to go out 
of its way to show us the worst things in the commu- 
nity. For instance, no chamber of commerce I know of 
anywhere does that. 

Q Yes, Miss Gross, but you were a signer of a letter 
to Premier Malenkov which did go pretty far in giving 
recent Soviet moves an importance comparable to 
John Reed’s characterization of 1917 as “10 days that 
shook the world’ — 

A Well, several of us had our very serious doubts 
about using that phrase. The leader and organizer of 
the group insisted on putting it in. He explained his 
motives afterwards in Berlin. He said he regarded it 
as a tactful phrase which might encourage Malenkov 
in a more reasonable and conciliatory attitude toward 
the West, which might, in fact, be almost as counter- 
revolutionary as the original Russian revolution. I 
think there can be some question about the validity 
of the comparison, but the decision to include it was 
a majority matter. The entire group accepted it at 
the insistence of the originator. 

Q Well, if you have a chance to go to Russia in 
1954, would you be prepared to g0 again? 

A Two “ifs”—first if I have the time and money for 
another trip abroad. The second “if” is whether it 
would be possible to compare observations from one 
year to the next, if events of the coming year show 
Russian policy genuinely tending toward something 
which can only be described in a very cumbersome 
phrase, for which I can find no satisfactory substitute 
—“indefinite coexistence.” 
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Water, at the turn of a tap, is a reality anywhere. The world over, 
Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Systems bring the luxury of running 
water, economically .. . easily, to millions of homes away from the 
water mains. Shallow well or deep, surface pumping or a pump 
submerged in the well itself, there is a Fairbanks-Morse Home 
Water System that suits the requirements of any family. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago S, TH. 
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Speeding the flow of vital iron ore 


with a new “Leviathan of the Lakes”’ 





Farly in the present shipping scason, National Steel’s fleet of 
iron ore freighters will be joined by the Ernest T. Weir... 
the largest ship ever built on the Great Lakes. 

Before navigation is halted again by next winter’s ice, it is 
estimated that the Were will transport approximately 900,000 
tons of iron ore from National’s mines in the Lake Superior 
District to the docks of Great Lakes Steel Corporation in 
Detroit and to lower lake ports for rail shipment to the Weirton 
Steel Company at Weirton, West Virginia. 

Named for National’s founder and chief executive, this proud 
vessel is 690 feet long, has a cargo capacity of more than 20,000 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


AN INDEPENDENT 


COMPANY OWNED BY MORE 


tons and incorporates the most advanced features of marine 
design. It is a sturdy link in the vital chain of transportation 
which now must move the greatly increased supplies of raw 
materials demanded by National’s large expansion of facilities 
... an expansion which will bring steel-making capacity to a 
total of 6,000,000 tons during 1953 

The new Ernest T. Weir is a symbol of the progress of stcel 
production in America. More particularly, it is a symbol of 
the consistent progress of National Steel . . . completely inte- 
grated... entirely independent ... one of the country’s largest 
and fastest growing producers of steel. 
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SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS WELDED INTO ONE INTEGRATED STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 
Detroit, Mich. A major supplier 
of standard and special carbon 
steel products for a wide range 
of applications in industry. 
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WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Weirton, W. Va. World’s larg- 
est independent manufacturer 
of tin plate. Producer of many 
other important steel products. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 
Buffalo, New York. Blast fur- 
nace division for production 
of various types of pig iron. 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 
Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haute, 
Ind. Exclusive manufacturer of 
famous Quonset building and 
Stran-Stee! nailable framing. 


NATIONAL MINES CORP. 
Supplies high grade metallur- 
gical coal for the tremendous 
needs of National Steel mills. 
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HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio. Producer of 
iron ore from extensive held- 
ings in the Great Lakes area. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Houston, Texas. Warehouse 
and distribution facilities for 
steel products in the Southwest, 
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... take me out to the ball game! 


e It takes teamwork to win ball games no matter 
where they are played. And it takes teamwork to 


win sales, especially in the big Country-Side market. 


e This is a big league market. In the Country-Side 
market live the families who buy half of the things 
business sells, account for virtually all of the income 


dollars of more than half of the nation’s retailers. 


e The best equipped team we know for selling 
Country-Side families is the Country-Side Unit. 
This team is a combination of two great magazines, 
expressly designed to serve the interests of Country- 


Side families— FARM JouRNAL, America’s largest 


and most successful farm magazine, and its team- 


mate, PATHFINDER, the Town Journal. 


e Win and sell the whole Country-Side market. Buy 
the Country-Side Unit, the sales winning team with 
more than 4 million circulation concentrated among 


the best customers in Country-Side America. 
Aglir. (Tiara 
PUBLISHER 

Farm Journal, Inc. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 
PHILA. 5, PA. 





Enlarged reproductions available at cost—fifty cents. 
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Food and Drug Rackets— 
How Bad? How Fought? 


Watered turkeys, a sleeping-pill craze, dangerous 
cosmetics, fake cancer cures turn up in the booming 
food, drug, and cosmetic trades. 

Top officials of U. S$. Food and Drug Administration 
showed some samples of current abuses and mistakes 


to a committee of Congress. 


The officials stressed that such abuses hurt both the 
public and legitimate manufacturers and dealers, who 
are the vast majority. They want more men to police 
a growing flood of prepared foods and new drugs. 


Drugs. Police, doctors and courts com- 
plain increasingly about the misuse of 
drugs, especially sleeping pills. George 
P. Larrick, Deputy Commissioner of the 
Food and Drug Administration, gave 
details in a congressional hearing. Latest 
wrinkle is for teen-agers to take an over- 
dose of barbiturates, to get a kind of 
binge. Then they take stimulant drugs 
like the amphetamines to overcome the 
later depressing effects of the sleeping 
pills. 

In a great many, communities, juvenile 
crime is associated with use of these 
drugs. A 15-year-old girl told how one 
gang spread the drug habit in Dallas. 
Runners went out from a drugstore to 
make contact with youths near parks or 
high schools. This store was selling 250 
doses of barbiturates daily. Three other 
stores were involved in the racket. 

New Orleans had the same problem. 
Fifteen druggists in Boston were in- 
volved in similar cases. In Denver a 
teacher passed out in a classroom from 
effects of dope—a break that led to a store 
that had sold 31,000 capsules of bar- 
biturates illegally in eight months. One 
druggist in Seattle made an estimated 
illegal profit of $20,000 in barbiturates 
before he was jailed. 

Cures. Fake cancer cures still flour- 
ish. One “cancer clinic” operated in 
Texas. A person with cancer would pay 
$400 for a treatment, stay at the clinic 
for a while, then return home and _re- 
ceive his medication from the clinic by 
mail. The mailing brought the medicine 
into interstate commerce, and put agents 
of the Food and Drug Administration 
on the trail. 

A court action followed. The Govern- 
ment produced about 60 witnesses, most 
of them outstanding cancer authorities, 
whose patients had died or still had their 
cancers’ after this treatment. 
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Gadgets. All sorts of therapeutic gadg- 
ets are being sold to the American pub- 
lic. The atomic bomb and other scientific 
discoveries have created an unusually 
receptive attitude for peculiar cures. 

One typical gadget sold for $30. The 
patient put one end in a bucket of water, 
fastened the other end to himself, and 
was supposed to be cured of everything 
under the sun. People bought it like hot 
cakes. It was taken off the market. 

Medicines. Mislabeling—sometimes 
honest error, sometimes a way of selling 
a cheap product for a high price—is a 
problem in medicines. 

One product was supposed to be sodi- 
um salicylate, iodine and colchicine, to 
be administered to people in severe 
arthritic pain. The manufacturer made 
a mistake and the actual ingredients had 
no relationship to those declared, so the 
product was of no value to the patient. 

In another case, a half-strength prod- 
uct was labeled double strength. 

Many drugs were pulled off the mar- 
ket last year because they were less po- 
tent than claimed, or because, intended 
to be injected into the body, they were 
contaminated with living bacteria that 
might cause illness. 

Cosmetics. During the last fiscal year, 
10 different cosmetics had to be banned 
because they were dangerous. Most were 
dandruff treatments containing new 
chemicals that were good for cleaning 
hair but would, if they got in an eye, 
cause serious trouble. A number of per- 
sons suffered permanent injuries. All of 
those products have now been replaced 
with safe ones. 

Vegetables. Filth is still the biggest 
problem in food. Seizures of defiled food 
averaged 164 tons a week last fiscal year. 

A shipment of canned peas was loaded 
with bugs. FDA inspectors counted the 

(Continued on page 62) 
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(See lores] > -or time and channel. 


This Sunday Basi 


Emlyn Williams Plays 
Dickens—Great English actor 
impersonates Charles Dickens 
—reading from his novel “Tale 
of Two Cities.’ 


Gaite Parisienne —A slice of 
Paris night life in dance—per- 
formed by the world-famous 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. 


AME... 
Su the uutual 
iM prodncts| 


Thi Sa di. he | : 


AMF Military Development 
—See another important con- 
tribution—designed and built 
by AMF-—for our nation’s 
Armed forces. 
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ARE BETTER. 


..Ly design 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FouNpRY COMPANY 
Executive Offices, 511 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17,N. Y. 
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... Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 






30,000 to I shot that pays off every day 


@ When you see a freight train pass, 
you are looking at perhaps 100 cars 
—just one of many such trains on Erie 
tracks every day. 


throughout the United States and 
Canada, ready to serve our shippers. 


Erie’s Q. A. Car Locater Service is 
but one example of Erie’s progressive 
railroading. For your next shipment 
look up your Erie representative— 
there’s one in your territory. Next 
time “Route it Erie!” 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 


Yet, when a shipper asks the where- 
abouts of his car, it is 30,000 to 1 that 
Erie’s Q. A. (Quick Action) Car Locater 
Service comes up with the answer — 
often while he holds the phone! 


If it seems like magic to locate so 
quickly one car out of 30,000 spread 
out over Erie’s 2,200 miles of railroad, 
here is the simple explanation. It begins 
with a record of every car in every 
train made at key points on the rail- 
road. These records are quickly dis- 
patched to Erie offices in 45 cities 
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insects in one 15-ounce can. They figured 
there were 26 bugs per serving. 

A pickle factory had very bad sanitary 
practices. Its pickles, “which would have 
been abhorrent to a person if seen in 
their natural condition,” were ground 
into relishes, where their condition was 
unnoticeable. A court fined the owners 
$1,000. 

Watered products. Water is the 
cheapest adulterant. If you can sell wa- 
ter at the price of tomatoes, or oysters, 
there’s extra profit. 

One cannery was found deliberately 
adding water to its tomato juice. Some 
operators, using hypodermic syringes, 
were discovered injecting water—as much 
as 2 pounds per bird—into turkeys they 
sent to the freezer. Housewives would 
have bought the water at 69 cents a 
pound. 


-FSA 


FDA'S GEORGE LARRICK 
Among teen-agers: barbiturate binges 


Bootlegged oleo. Large quantities of 
oleomargarine were being bootlegged 
in metropolitan New York as butter. The 
trail always led back to one plant. In- 
spection revealed nothing amiss, until 
one inspector measured the second-floor 
area, then the first floor, and found the 
latter to be smaller. He discovered a 
double wall hiding equipment for taking 
oleomargarine wrappers off and putting 
butter wrappers on. 

The operators were selling 20-cent 
oleo tor 80-cent butter. A similar case 
came up in Buffalo. 





These are some “horrible examples” 
from the FDA files. They are not typical 
of U.S. food and drug production, which 
ranks with the world’s best in purity. 
They do show that strange things hap- 
pen, in a field so big and varied. 
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EXCLUSIVE WITH KELLOGG 
... the new SELECT-O-PHONE EX- 
ECUTIVE STATION with automatic 
dialing and ringing—is the culmina- 
tion of more than half a century 
of designing and building the finest 
in communications equipment! 
SELECT-O-PHONE now provides a 
much-needed inter-communications 
service, heretofore unavailable! 

As far removed from ordinary 
inter-office communication systems 
as a fine grand piano is from a 
hurdy-gurdy, the KELLOGG SELECT- 


RELLOCE ~. 


An Associate of International Telephone 


and Telegraph Corporation 





fixecut UES... 





THIS is for YOU 





with the new EXECUTIVE STATION! 


O-PHONE EXECUTIVE STATION is in 
a class by itself! 

Modern Commerce and Industry 
need SELECT-O-PHONE to augment 
city telephone service—to relieve 
switchboards too busy with inside 
calls to handle incoming and out- 
going calls. They need it as a sepa- 
rate, simple-and-efficient means of 
handling communications between 
top executives, departments and 
department heads. 

SELECT-O-PHONE is automatic— 
requires no operator. It helps speed 


Please send complete in- 
NAME 


[te Hoved/ 


elect-O-Fhone 


THE /NS/DE VOICE OF BUSINESS 


SELECT-O-PHONE DIVISION ¢ Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company, Dept. 53-D-4 
Sales Office: 79 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


It? Now! 
[ts Keady! 


production, increase efficiency, save 
money! ... And now, with SELECT- 
O-PHONE’S new EXECUTIVE STA- 
TION, in a comfortable position at 
your desk, with both hands’ free, 
you can talk to, and listen to, the 
party called, or you can talk and 
listen from any part of your office 
—no buttons to hold! Dialing and 
ringing are automatic. In addition, 
the privacy handset permits you to 
dial from one to 55 stations, indi- 
vidually or collectively. Please send 
coupon for full information. 








formation on Kellogg 


and the new EXECUTIVE ADDRESS 


SELECT-O-PHONE Systems COMPANY 
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WILL GERMANY BE UNITED? 


Adenauer Answers the Questions of Senators 


What are chances of a reunited Germany? 
Can Russia’s new leaders be trusted? Does an 


era of peace lie ahead? 


Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor of Germany, 
in what follows replies to inquiries of this 
kind. The Chancellor is the first head of a for- 


Senator Green (Dem.), of Rhode 
Island: Mr. Chancellor, do you think 
that anything has happened during the 
recent days to make us alter our plans 
which we had made months before, with 
respect to international relations with 
Soviet Russia? 

Chancellor Adenaver: | would like to 
answer your question, Senator Green, 
but I am afraid I cannot be very short 
in replying. 

I think there is only one very impor- 
tant event that happened recently, the 
death of Stalin. Nobody can _ predict 
what the consequences resulting from 
his death will be, but as long as the pres- 
ent situation continues, there is one thing 
we must be prepared for, we must be 
prepared for the worst, and if something 
is good as the outcome, all the better, but 
we must be prepared for the worst and 
never forget that we are faced here with 
a totalitarian state and nature. 

You recognize right, justice, faith, 
but do not forget that the other fellow 
does not know that, does not know what 
justice, right, or faith means. He just 
uses any means he thinks would further 
his purpose. You know he thinks that the 
end will justify the means. 

Therefore, I think we should not com- 
pletely reject any peace movements, 
any peace feelers, but we should watch 
them with caution and distrust. The ex- 
perience we had with Hitler we remem- 
ber very well, and I would like to bring 
this home to you, that a totalitarian state 
is prepared to discuss and to meet an- 
other country and another state only if 
he knows that the other is strong. You 
remember that Stalin pointed out, in his 
old Bolshevik days, and Malenkov, in 
giving out the watchword, could have 
made the same point at the party con- 
gress, for the watchword of the East is 
“Wait and see. After all, the West will 
not succeed in uniting.” 
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eign state ever to submit to formal interro- 
gation by a committee of the U. S. Congress. 


In answering questions of members of the 


Senator Smith (Rep.), of New Jersey: 
I would like to ask the Chancellor 
whether he feels that possible changes 
in Russia, occasioned by the death of 
Stalin, will in any way hold back the 
development of the European Defense 
Community. 

Adenaver: Gentlemen, I think that the 
death of Stalin, and the uncertainty in 
Russia will have no influence whatsoever 
on Germany. 

With regard to France I would like to 
make two points: First of all, we think 
that the French people, in the great ma- 





Staff Photo-USN&WR 
CHANCELLOR ADENAUER 
“.. be prepared for the worst’’ 









Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Chancel- 
lor Adenaver not only set a precedent but 
dealt with problems of much concern to U. S. 


jority, would like to get together with 
Germany. Another point, there was a 
statement made to me about last week 
by a French high official that if a vote 
were taken right now in the French As- 
sembly on the EDC [European Defense 
Community] Treaty, he was sure that it 
would get a majority. 

Therefore, in summarizing what I 
said, I think there is no immediate dan- 
ger. If the peoples of the West are in- 
telligent and wise, they will go on the 
course they have pursued so far, and 
there will be no delay. 

Senator Fulbright (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas: First, I would like to ask the 
Chancellor the following: What would 
be the effect upon the progress of the 
unification movement, and the adoption 
of EDC, if the Russians should announce 
that they are willing to permit the re- 
unification of Eastern and Western Ger- 
many? What would be the sentiment 
both in Germany and in Europe, and 
what would be the reaction to such a 
move, or such an announcement by the 
Russians, in the near future? 

Adenaver: I think if the Russians 
make such a proposal and would per- 
mit free elections, if they were held 
throughout the whole of Germany, these 
elections could not take place at once. 
We would have a period of some months 
in order to allow the population of the 
Eastern zone, which has been so terror- 
ized, to get acquainted with the new sit- 
uation before they can really make a 
free decision. 

You know the history of the Trojan 
horse. I think it would be a real Trojan 
horse if they were to link up to the 
merger of Germany the demand that, 
after the election, Russian troops would 
also participate in the occupation of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. On the 
other hand, if the Russians are prepared 
(Continued on page 66) 
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5 different types of business 


—thousands of concerns—now using Recordak microfilming 


. .. to photograph documents instantaneously—for a fraction of a cent apiece ; 
to simplify accounting routines ; to save up to 99% in filing space ; toincrease protection. 


The photo finishing industry, 


for example, 


... uses Recordak microfilming to cut bookkeeping 
costs as much as 85% . . . and give much faster 
service to the stores which serve as their agents. 


Before delivering an order, the photofinisher must 
have a complete record of the information listed on 
each “snapshot” envelope . . . including the notations 
made by the agent . . . and the price information added 
in his shop. An expensive bookkeeping set-up used to be 
necessary to transcribe these facts manually. Even so, 
bottlenecks—and mistakes—were frequent. 


Now .. . with a Recordak Junior Microfilmer, the 
photo-finisher gets a 100% accurate and complete 
record of 40 or more envelopes in a minute’s time. 
And to prepare each agent’s bill, a clerk simply lists 








Your business ? 


Regardless of its type or size, you should investigate Recordak 
microfilming soon. For the chances are this truly remarkable 
photographic process is already simplifying routines which are 
similar to yours . . . doing a more efficient job at a fraction of your 
present costs. 

Write today for detailed information on the process . . . and the 
complete line of Recordak Microfilmers which are now offered on a 
surprisingly low-cost purchase or convenient rental basis. Recordak 
Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


the per-envelope charges on an adding machine . 
and sends the tape along with the completed order. 


=RECORDPK © 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to business systems 













(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


“Recordak” is a trade-mark | 
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to authorize and permit genuinely true 
and free elections, I am sure that this 
would lead to an overwhelming success 
of the present policies of the Federal 
Government. They would be accepted, 
and I think an overwhelming majority of 
the population would be in favor of these 
policies, and if the Russians permitted 
that, I think this would be a true test of 
whether Soviet Russia is determined to 
follow a new course, and give up the for- 
mer course followed so far in the Soviet 
zone. 

But, as I said before, we cannot ac- 
cept such free elections if they are linked 
to the demand that Soviet Russian 
troops take part in the occupation of 
Germany. 

Senator Ferguson (Rep.), of Michigan: 
In line with the question Senator Ful- 


West would have—that is to say America 
would have—to withdraw its troops for 
5 to 10 thousand kilometers. That 
would imply, in my opinion, the greatest 
danger conceivable to Europe. 

Now, the question of the reunification 
of Germany is not, I am sorry to say, an 
isolated question, but is a question very 
closely and intimately linked to the ques- 
tion of Europe as such. 

I imagine we would have, on the one 
hand, the Soviet bloc, the enormous So- 
viet bloc, and on the other hand, we 
would have an isolated Germany, not as- 
sociated with the United States, and a 
number of other relatively weak Euro. 
pean states. Then, I think the influence 
of the Soviet power and the Soviet 
strength would be so great—it could be 
compared to a magnet which attracts 





—United Press 


THE BOUNDARY BETWEEN EAST AND WEST GERMANY 
“Russia will never succeed in communizing the Eastern zone” 


bright asked, suppose Russia, in propos- 
ing a consolidated Germany, were to 
say that no Russian troops would remain 
in occupation, and they would request 
that all troops move out of Germany 
(and that includes the West as well as 
the East). Suppose that the second part 
of that request might be no rearmament 
by Germany. What effect would that 
have upon the situation in Germany, 
and your relations with the West? 
Adenauer: Well, this question has 
several aspects, but I think the situation 
would be that if all troops were with- 
drawn from Germany, Western and 
Eastern troops, the Russians would keep 
their troops in Poland—that would mean 
quite near the German boundaries. The 


iron—that after some time, let’s say 5 or 
10 years, the Soviet Union would attract 
all the other weak countries. 

The situation under this theory is that 
the United States would be too remote, 
and we trust it only. The existence of 
the Soviet Russia in the heart of Europe, 
vis-a-vis the remaining free Westem 
Europe, would lead, within a period of 
5 to 10 years, to the exercise of such 
strong power and influence that earlier 
or later all the other weak European 
countries would come under the domina- 
tion of Soviet Russia, and this would 
mean that Soviet Russia has, by the 
means of the “cold war,” achieved one 
of her aims. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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FRUEHAUF 


will Douglas ‘ 


TO SPEED PRODUCTION 
ON ANTI-AIRCRAFT 


FIRE-CONTROL TRAILERS! 


MAGNESIUM TRAILERS designed to house and 
transport a new and more effective fire-control 
system for automatically aiming anti-aircraft ar- 
tillery are being built now by Fruehauf Trailer 
Company. Unusually lightweight, Fruehauf’s fire- 
control Trailers can be transported readily by 
plane. 


The new fire-control system is an outgrowth of 
the famous World War II electrical gun director 
and its associated radar systems which proved ef- 
fective against Nazi planes and “buzz bombs.” 
Today’s system operates on the same principle as 
its predecessor, but many improvements have 
been incorporated. 


These new military units constitute an excel- 
lent example of Fruehauf’s co-operation with 
prime-contractors in producing defense units. 
Fruehauf’s extensive and versatile production fa- 
cilities, including seven large manufacturing 
plants, and Fruehauf’s complete engineering 
services, are available for defense sub-contract 
jobs of all kinds, at all times. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


“FRUFHAUF 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 


TRUCK-TRAILERS FOR EVERY CIVILIAN 
AND DEFENSE HAULING NEED! 
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M. & St. L. 
and Johnny Careful- 


Team up to Hit the —— pen See 


— with Johnny Careful, the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway and 
its Freight Shippers (more of them every 
year) shoot closer and closer to the Bull’s- 
Eye of Perfect Shipping. 

Each April, America celebrates Perfect 
Shipping Month and takes stock of 
progress. But, every month the year round, 
shippers and the workers who pack, label, 
load and unload freight do better jobs in 
reducing loss and damage. 


The Minneapolis & St. Lovis Railway 
and all the other roads, which transport 
most of the country’s freight, play a big 
part in Perfect Shipping. Shippers alone 
can’t do the whole PS job and the rail- 
roads, year after year, contribute greater 
efficiency. They provide better cars, loco- 
motives, tracks, yards, loading facilities 
and everything else that makes for 


Perfect Shipping 
In the Midwest, a leader always in the 
Perfect Shipping parade is the M. & St. L., 
which observes Perfect Shipping Month 
12 times a year for 


Finer Faster Freight Service 
@ To Shippers and Receivers 
@ To Connecting Railroads 


The 
MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS 
Ratlway 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 
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BULLS-EVE / 


..when EVERYONE 
Handles Freight 
Carefully ! 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
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Senator Sparkman (Dem.), of Ala- 
bama: Assuming that we are not able to 
get Russia to agree to a reunification of 
East and West Germany, and they main- 
tain their hold on East Germany, is there 
any great danger that East Germany 
may be communized to the extent that 
it may remain permanently separate and 
apart from West Germany? 

Adenaver: Well, I think your ques- 
tion is very clear, and very briefly I can 
answer it by just saying one word, “No— 
by no means”; because there is such a 
big difference between the way of think- 
ing of the overwhelming majority of the 
population of the Eastern zone, that So- 
viet Russia will never absolutely succeed 
in communizing the population of the 
Eastern zone. They are two different 
worlds. 

Senator Knowland (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia: Mr. Chancellor, if there was an 
honest and free election, either super- 
vised by the United Nations or other- 
wise, in East Germany, what is your 
present judgment as to the results? 

Adenaver: For the Chancellor's party, 
the result would be excellent. 

Senator Wiley (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
chairman of the Committee: I might say 
a similar question was asked him, and I 
think he estimated that in a free election 
the vote in even East Germany would 
be 95 per cert or better. 

Senator Humphrey (Dem.), of Minne- 
sota: If the Eastern and Western German 
zones were united, in view of the inter- 
nal political situation in Germany, par- 
ticularly with respect to the Social Demo- 
cratic forces, would there be any danger 
that Germany might return to a spirit of 
no rearmament; in other words, of neu- 
tralism, neutralizing herself between the 
East and the West? 

Adenaver: Well, I would not want 
you to regard what I am going to tell 
you as haughtiness or arrogance. 

On account of the present attitude on 
foreign affairs of the Social Democratic 
Party, they have lost much credit with 
the population in the Eastern zone, and 
therefore I don’t think there will be any 
such danger as you refer to. 

Senator Mansfield (Dem.), of Mon- 
tana: Mr. Chairman, I do not want to ask 
the Chancellor a question, but I would 
like to make a statement to the effect 
that the American people are very much 
pleased with German adherence to the 
EDC, and we hope the day is not too 
long distant when Germany can become 
a member of NATO [North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization], when Germany 
can become unified, and when the oc- 
cupation troops of all powers can be 
withdrawn and the Germans can once 
again stand on their own feet as a 
member of the common European com- 
munity. 
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en ‘ Stainless is only one of many Armco Special-Purpose Steels. Each 
with Special steels of these steels helps you get the most for your fabricating dollars in 
products that are more salable, longer-lasting. And thirty-eight years 
of national advertising makes the Armco label on your products a 

valuable selling aid. 


You'll find that Armco Stainless Steel is used in more and more bank 
vaults and safe deposit boxes because it is hard and strong—and because 
it gives permanent protection against rust. If your products need these 


Where protectio nl starts qualities, you'll want to look into the performance and sales advantages 


of this gleaming, rustless metal. 
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BARE SEESREISIILISET. 


Key to a durable painted surface—Roof gutters and downspouts 
are two of the scores of products made better with Armco 
Paintcrip Steel. Paintcrip is Bonderized at the Armco mills 
so it’s ready to take and hold a smooth paint finish without 
pretreatment of any kind. If you make home freezers, vending 
machines, kitchen cabinets or other steel products to be painted, 
you'll want the facts on this special paint-holding steel. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION be 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO * EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION \W/ 






















Resists heat, food acids, corrosion—No other finish can match 
porcelain enamel for durability and ease of cleaning. And no 
other enameling metal can match the long record of Armco 
Enameling Iron for consistency of performance. You get uni- 
formly excellent results, with a minimum number of rejects, 
when you use this “World’s Standard” base metal for fine 







porcelain enameling. 
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Serving Commerce 
Around the World 















In Latin America, Europe, the Far East. ..in every important center 
of world trade, Bank of America credit facilities serve commerce and 
industry. You, too, can take advantage of this bank’s wealth of exper- 
ience and extensive on-the-spot facilities. For information, write Bank 
of America, International Banking Department, 306 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, California. 
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Bank of America 


NATIONAL {898482 ASSOCIATION 


eeee 0 Bank of America icra member of the Fradral Praerve Systin tad Frdirak Deport draurence Corper signs 








Bank of America has International Banking Departments in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Overseas branches: London, Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam. Repre- 
sentatives: Mexico City, Milan, Paris and Zurich. Correspondents throughout the world. Bank of 
America (International), New York, a wholly owned subsidiary; overseas branch, Duesseldorf. 


COPYRIGHT 1953, BANK OF AMERICA 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


MOSCOW...-LONDON....PRETORIA....SAIGON. 6 





>> When an American visits Moscow, as a few have just done..... 

Show places are impressive. Government buildings are big and shiny, as in 
Washington. A skyscraper university, as it's called, is unique for Russia. 
Richly decorated subway stations are like museums. The Moscow ballet is sen- 
Sational. Moscow's main avenues are unusually broad. 

Luxury is to be had, too, for Americans who visit Moscow at the right time 
under the right circumstances. A luxurious hotel. Rich food. Caviar-and-vodka 
treatment. Helpful guides. Friendly Muscovites. Polite officials. 





>> But if an American tourist keeps his eyes open, as Americans interviewed on 
pages 38 through 56 testify, there are also other things to see in Moscow. 

Food is lush for people on top, very thin picking for Soviet masses. 

Clothes are drab, shoddy, expensive, a shock to visitors from the U.S. 

Housing is so cramped--six, seven persons to a room isn't unusual--that 
every new apartment building in Moscow is page 1 news in the Soviet press. 

Autos are for the few, not the many. There's no parking problem in Moscow. 

Consumer goods are scarce, poor in quality. Household gadgets common in 
U.S. are a sensation in Moscow. "Izvestia" got so excited over furnishings in a 
new housing unit that it editorialized, "Let's have more nice furniture." 

Role of women is a Surprise to an American. In Moscow, you see women doing 
the street cleaning, the pick-and-shovel work on Subways and buildings. Seems 
they have to, if their families are to have enough to subsist on. 

Behind Moscow's show places, hard fact is that the people of Soviet Russia 
have a level of living that is among the lowest in the world. The Russians have 
been promised abundance, but after 35 years they're still a long way from it. 











>> Question that occurs to an American after visiting Moscow, seeing the way 
the people live, watching Soviet system operate, is whether U.S. is justified in 
being scared of Soviet Russia. How strong is the Soviet Union, anyway? 
Soviet military might is, of course, impressive, not to be minimized. 
Soviet skills in producing jet planes, snorkel subs can't be ignored. 
Soviet fifth column abroad can't just be laughed off. 











>> Nevertheless, when you look at what's back of this Soviet power..... 
Low living standard is a major weakness, eSpecially after 35 years of a 
System publicized as the best and surest road to heaven on earth. 
Soviet bureaucracy is built for Communist Supremacy, not efficiency. 
Industrial equality with U.S. is not in sight, not close in most items. 
Satellites can't be relied on by Moscow in time of war. 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


Men in the Kremlin, in addition, are having trouble filling Stalin's shoes. 
Maybe U.S. needn't be quite as overawed by Soviet power as it has been. An 
outsider looking at the two countries might say U.S. has the edge over Russia. 













>> There are fresh signs of the struggle for power in the Kremlin. 

Government by committee is apparently getting a trial run. 

Premier Malenkov has not fully replaced Stalin, it appears. 

A committee--Malenkov, Beria, Molotov--seems to be ruling Russia. 

Clearest hint of this situation comes from "Pravda," which now praises the 
committee system and advises Communists throughout Russia to avoid tendency to 
make one man boss in an organization. Rule by committee, says "Pravda," is 
much better. Stalin's way, that is, is no longer the model--even in the Kremlin. 

Malenkov, at same time, isn't getting a build-up inside Russia as yet. 
Beria seems to be moving up, may now be on a par with Malenkov. 
Jockeying for power, inside the committee, is a reasonable assumption. 






























>> Soviet atomic progress may possibly be involved in this Kremlin struggle. 
This is the chain of circumstances: Soviet A-bomb output has been slow, so far 
as West knows, may be in trouble. Beria has been in charge, responsible. 

Stalin was apparently about to purge Beria, but died before he could get to it. 
Now Beria is at or near the top, relatively safe from purge. Soviet A-bomb out- 
put, in this case, may still be in difficulties, still in need of improvement. 
You can't be sure of this, of course, but it's something to keep an eye on. 





















>> There's deep gloom in London over the elections in South Africa. 
A republic of South Africa, outside British Commonwealth, is now probable. 
Malan Government, back in Pretoria for another five years, and with bigger 
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majority than before, is to move toward complete independence of Britain now. 

South Africa's Nationalists are in saddle more firmly than ever. 

Pro-British South Africans are clearly in minority, weak and divided. 

As Prime Minister Malan begins his new term..... 

White supremacy is to be Malan Government's No. 1 policy. Segregation of 
blacks, colored citizens is to be enforced to the hilt. If Supreme Court gets 
in way, Malan may pack it. If Constitution interferes, it may be overridden. 

Malan has power to suspend laws, jail and whip objectors. 

Policy of moderation in handling South Africa's explosive racial problems 
lost at the polls. Malan now has mandate to go as far as lie wants, or can. 
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Trouble for blacks thus appears in prospect. Trouble for mines, industry 
is also probable, if natives resist Malan crackdown, as they seem likely to. 






















>> When the British take a look at their situation in Africa..... 
In Kenya, bitter guerilla war is under way. In Rhodesia, natives have 











turned against British plan for governmental change. In Egypt, question is how 
Britain can best pull out of Suez base. And now South Africa is slipping away. 

















>> Communists are not talking truce in Indochina. Instead: 
A quick push has begun to occupy Laos, one of Indochina's three states, 

before rainy season. “Next steps, presumably, will be to set up Communist puppet 

government, put pressure on bordering Thailand, Burma, eventually India. 

It's aggression in a new spot, hard for U.S., French to combat. 
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Helping the 
Process Industries 
build for the future 


... 19 pat? of the Blaw-Khox Sob™ 
for |hqugpty 


Blaw-Knox facilities for engineering and producing 
process equipment and building complete chemical 
plants, include designing and fabricating products 
for such processes as distillation, gas absorption, 
solvent extraction and recovery, heat transfer, 
cracking, polymerizing, evaporation, crystallization, 
high pressure processing, impregnating, 

gas cleaning and others. 


Blaw-Knox products and services can give a lift to your 
production, performance and profits in: Chemical and 
Food Processing, Plastics, Ferrous and Non-Ferrous 
Metals, Gas and Petroleum, Construction, Radio, 

TV and Public Utilities. The right-hand column 
indicates the scope of Blaw-Knox activities. 

For descriptive literature on any Blaw-Knox 

product or service write Blaw-Knox. 








MEMBERS OF THE 
BLAW-KNOX “FAMILY” 
AND SOME OF 

THEIR PRODUCTS 


Blaw-Knox Equipment Division 
Blawnox, Pa. 


Concrete Road Paving Machinery 

Clamshell Buckets 

Contractors Equipment 

Gas Conditioning Equipment 

Open Steel Flooring 

Radio, TV and Transmission Towers 

Steel Forms for Concrete Construction 

Chemical and Process Equipment 

Water Cooled Equipment for 

High Temperature Furnaces 

Buflovak Equipment Division 
Buffalo 11, New York and Mora, Minn. 


Machinery for the Chemical and Food 
Processing Industries 


Specialized Machinery for the Dairy Industr) 
Chemical Plants Division 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Complete Chemical, Petrochemical, Industrial 

and Petroleum Plants 

Foote Construction Equipment Divisior 
Nunda, New York 

Black Top Road Pavers 

Concrete Road Pavers 
Lewis Machinery Division 
Groveton, Pa. 

Rolling Mills and Auxiliary Machinery for 

Rolling Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Metals 

National Alloy Division 
Blawnox, Pa. 


Alloy Steel Castings for Extreme 
Temperatures, Abrasion and 
Corrosion Resistance 


Power Piping and Sprinkler Divisio: 
Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 


Prefabricated Piping Systems for High 
Pressures and Temperatures. Pipe Hanger 
Automatic Sprinkler Systems for 
Fire Protection 


Rolls Division 
(Pittsburgh and Lewis Rolls) 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 


Rolls for Steel and Non-Ferrous Rolling Mills 


Union Steel Castings Division 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 
Heavy Steel Castings 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Birmingham 3, Alabama 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
New York 17, New York 
San Francisco 5, California 
Washington 5, D. C. 
Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 
Export—New York 17, New York 


© 1953 Blaw-Knox Co. 











BLAW- KNOX 
Compo 


FARMERS BANK BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 


research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special 


Nt =BUSINESS’‘S NEW STORY: 
‘AS WE SELL WE‘LL BUY’ 


Will the inventory boom lead 
to a slump, as in 1949? 

Businessmen are worried about 
it. Their stocks are far higher 
than they were then. 

Right now, record sales make 
unloading unnecessary. But, as 
retailers finish stocking up, man- 
ufacturers will probably want to 
lighten inventories. 

A retail slowdown then would 
mean trouble. 


Businessmen are changing their 
buying tactics. They are growing cau- 
tious, trying to keep from getting stuck 
with too-big inventories. 

This marks the end of a period when 
most manufacturers and wholesalers in 
the “hard goods” lines were anxious to 
build up stocks of raw materials and fin- 
ished goods. Sensing record sales, they 
wanted to turn out more autos, TV sets 
and home appliances. They had big de- 
fense orders to meet, also. They needed 
larger supplies. 

For a time, industry was eagerly buy- 
ing much more than it sold. But no 
longer. 

Department stores, too, are winding 
up a minor buying spree. Starting around 
mid-1952, they were filling up their 
shelves and racks. They ordered more 
shoes, textiles, clothing and home fur- 
nishings. Now. their inventories have 
gotten pretty well filled, judged by post- 
war standards. 

So the stores are buying less. 

The result is a leveling off in total 
business inventories, which have now 
set a record of 75 billions (see chart on 
this page). Any major increase from now 
on would not be intentional; it would be 
the unhappy result of slower sales, caus- 
ing goods to back up. 

Auto dealers and appliance stores are 
exceptions to the cautious trend in busi- 
ness buying. But they seem likely to 
finish their build-up soon. 

The big question now is whether the 
leveling off of inventories will be fol- 
lowed by a period of unloading, remi- 
niscent of 1949. Thus far, business has ad- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Inventory 
Build-Up 
Is Ending 
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Source: Commerce Dept. 
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IN 24 NATIONS of the free world Gilfillan GCA Radar is standard 
equipment. Such world-wide acceptance is proof of the superiority of 
Gilfillan GCA Radar-—global recognition of the dependability of this 
radar landing system to safely land military and civil aircraft at 200 





bases and airports around the world. 
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BETTER SOUND...BETTER BUY 


BETTER SIGHT 


Special Report 














You Won't Fee} Ry 


Fenced jn” 


in MISSOURI 


Heart of America 


Are you the kind who hates to take “No” 
for an answer? Then let your ideas and 
ambitions soar... this land of Missouri was 
made for you. 


Missouri is waiting with a generous helping 
of willing men and women and rich 
resources to help turn your ideas into 
profitable reality. Chances are you'll find 
buildings and facilities already erected... 
now available because the original owners 
have outgrown them. 


We will be glad to send you an up-to-date 
list of available industrial buildings and a 
new industrial brochure along with any 
other information you may need. 





For complete, confidential information write direct to: 


MISSOURI DIVISION OF 
RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT 
Dept. D-37 Jefferson City, Missouri 
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Inventory values are up 2'/2 times from World War II; 
the increase has been a major prop for the boom... 


justed its buying policies quietly, gradu- 
ally, without choking off the boom. 

Industry is watching for trouble. Ap- 
pliance makers are trying new schemes 
to spot any backing up of inventories at 
retail. A razor company spends a quar- 
ter-million dollars a year on this. 

A closer look at inventory trends 
shows where the dangers lie. 

Inventory values are two and a half 
times what they were at the end of 
World War II. This growth has been 
fairly steady. It contributed much to the 
early postwar boom and the still higher 
prosperity of these Korean war days. 

In seven years the build-up has been 
checked only twice: in 1949, when busi- 
nessmen unloaded more than 3 billions’ 
worth; again in the first eight months of 
last year, when the steel strike, plus 
some unloading of “soft goods,” TV sets, 
and appliances, caused a 1.3-billion dip. 

Last year ended with inventories ris- 
ing again. Makers of “hard goods” were 
replenishing metal supplies—and still are. 
Shoe, carpet and textile companies staged 
a comeback. Retailers found they’d sliced 
their stocks too thin. 

The result, a record 75 billions in 
present inventories, compared with 56 
billions before the ’49 recession and 54 
billions at the start of the Korean war. 

Of course that figure alone isn’t the 
whole story. Sales also increased might- 
ily, giving support to a higher inventory 
level. On this basis, inventories don’t look 
too bad—or too good. They are higher, 
compared with sales, than before the 
1949 setback, but lower than a year ago. 

The verdict of most businessmen 
seems to be that inventories shouldn’t go 
much, if any, higher. What little build-up 
continues is mostly in the scarcer metals, 
consumer durables and parts for them. 

This leveling off is a significant busi- 
ness milestone. It marks the removal of 
one of the stimuli of the boom. In 1950, 
stocking up was the basis of about 5 per 
cent of factory output; in 1951, 6 per 
cent. Recently, inventory buying has 
taken care of less than 2 per cent of cur- 
rent production. 

Most factories long since decided to 
hold inventories down, except in a few 
lines. Manufacturers -have less raw ma- 
terial and finished goods than a year ago. 
True, there’s been an increase in “goods 
in process,” but that’s inevitable in a 
time of stepped-up production. 

This year finds the “soft goods” com- 
panies paring stocks.- Textiles, leather 
goods, beverages and tobacco products 
had piled up fairly high. 

About the only growth in factory in- 
ventories is in the metal-using industries, 


still trying to overcome shortages of 
steel, copper and aluminum. In steel this 
final accumulation will probably end 


. around midyear. 


By then, U.S. Steel Corp. expects its 
customers to finish stocking up. Factory 
buying of lead, zinc, mercury, antimony 
and some other nonferrous metals turned 
cautious long ago. 

As they level off their inventories, 
manufacturers by and large are banking 
on a sustained volume of sales at the re- 
tail level and a high volume of weapons 
being taken by the armed forces. Even 
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a moderate dip in demand at either of 
those points would make present stocks 
seem heavy rather than conservative. 

Retail trade is the crux of the inven- 
tory problem for most durable-goods 
manufacturers striving to round out their 
stocks and then level off. Figures on re- 
tail inventories are spotty; what there are 
indicate that supplies in most lines are 
fairly high, even compared with brisk 
sales. Again, the only build-up seems to 
be in the “hard goods.” 

Auto dealers have almost as many 
new cars on hand today as they did be- 
fore the Korean war, and the showrooms 
are filling fast (see chart above). In the 
first quarter of this year, dealers’ stocks 
went from 304,900 to about 390,000. 

That means that cars were backing 
up at a rate of around 340,000 a year. 
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. . . Department stores have 
stocks to last 4 months 


At this rate, dealers will have about a 
month’s supply by the middle of the 
year. They're not likely to relish carry- 
ing more than that. 

Used cars are piling up, too. Fran- 
chised dealers have close to 700,000 
taken in trade on new-car sales, an in- 
crease of roughly 105,000 in a year. 

What the used-car lots hold is any- 
body’s guess. But trade reports are full 
of worry over stocks and sales. 

Department stores are well stocked 
in most lines, judged by postwar experi- 
ence. Their total inventory is good for 
nearly four months’ sales. Early in 1949, 
when they had to unload, the stores had 
a 3.5 months’ supply. 

Inventories of piece goods, shoes and 
textiles in department stores are heavy 
compared with sales. They're heavy com- 
pared with a year ago, with June 30, 
1950, or early 1949. 

There have been a few cutbacks. 
Stocks of rugs and carpets, and women’s 
and children’s hosiery are more conserva- 
tive than a year back, but no lighter 
in relation to sales than they were early 
in '49. 

Again, there’s an effort to round out 
stocks of “hard” lines, where production 
was held down a year ago. By mid-1952 
the stores were down to a 69-day supply 
of major household appliances, such as 
refrigerators, washers and driers; at last 
report they had built up to a 108-day 
supply. In radios, phonographs and tele- 
vision sets, the supply had gone from 78 
to 84 days. 

At that rate, appliance stocks—by this 
autumn—would be back at the level 
that was troublesome in 1949. The radio- 
TV group might increase a longer time. 
That assumes that the retailers will risk 
that 1949 level again and that sales 
won't slacken—two big assumptions. 

So the build-up in the last strong seg- 
ment seems likely to end this year. Pro- 
duction of most consumer “hard goods” is 
far above sales expectations. Even if 
sales continue at a record rate, manufac- 
turers will have to slow down, when the 
retailers stop stocking up. 

At that point, they may take a second 
look at their inventories of raw materials; 
they may want to let them shrink, in- 
stead of just level off. If they don't, 
they'll be gambling on a rising stock-sales 
ratio, a risky business in a time of com- 
petition and. falling prices. 

So the big bulge in inventories seems 
likely to lead, after the leveling off, to 
some cutting down. That would be 
speeded, if retail sales also slacken. And 
of course that would mean a general dip 
in business. 
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Power-hungry San Francisco 


Going under its streets . . . into its buildings ... Rome wires and 
cables extend mile upon mile as arteries of dependable electric 
power to this vast San Francisco area. On the Coast, too, you will 
find Rome’s electrical conduit the preferred steel raceway for 
safe and economical wiring. 

Here, as elsewhere, electric utilities and industrial users, alike, 
rely upon their confidence in Rome Cable . . . confidence justified 
by uniformly high product quality . . . a confidence reflected in 
Rome Cable’s remarkable growth in 16 years to a position of 
leadership as an independent manufacturer of electrical wires, 
cables and conduit. 

There’s a real story for you in “The Story of Rome Cable 
Corporation.” Send for your copy today. 









ROMARINE-ROPRENE® all-purpose power 
cable combines moisture and heat resistant 
RoMarine insulation with RoPrene (Neoprene) 
sheath. Can be installed direct in earth or 
aerially. Underwriters approved as Type USE. 


ROME CABLE 


ROME NEW YORK 


TORRANCE + CALIFORNIA 
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“swallows’’ Rome cables by the mile 
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Join the Legion 
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Legions of executives have found real 
comfort in the Harter C-1500. It has deep 
resilient coil spring cushioning that 
keeps its comfort through years of hard 
service. This chair has clean, functional 
design with welded steel construction. 
The final touch of quality is custom- 
tailoring in a variety of fine upholsteries. 


Write for illustrated folders and 
name of your nearest Harter dealer. 


HARTER CORPORATION 
4404 Prairie Street, Sturgis, Michigan 








































HERE’S 

A HOLE 
188,000,000 
FEET DEEP! 
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That's the total feet of hole your American 
Petroleum Industry drilled in 1952. It rep- 
resents 48,800 new wells completed in the 
U.S. and a greater reserve of oil than ever 
before. It’s oil needed to meet the all-time 


peak consumer demand...estimated as high 





as 8,022,000 barrels a day in the last quar- 
ter of 1952! . . . and it cost 4 billion dollars 
to produce these results! 

Cities Service drilled $375 miles of holes 


An Important part of the American Oil Scene 





itself in 1952, carrying on exploration activ- 
ities that extended over 26 states, and into 
Canadaand Mexico, and produced 43,000,000 
barrels of liquid petroleum. Cities Service 
is proud to play its part in this tremendous 
effort to keep our standard of living the 
highest in the world... raha 3 
to keep America strong 
for its role as the leader 


for world peace. 
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—We’ve Been Asked-— 


ABOUT NEW PLAN 
FOR TAX COURT 














®@ Taxpayers may get an easier 
way to settle disputes. 


@ Plan is under study to speed 
up smaller cases. 


@ Present Tax Court would be 
avoided by many. 


Small taxpayers often run into argu- 
ments with the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue over their taxes. Just what 
machinery is there for settling such 
disputes? 

There is the Tax Court, but this involves 

a slow process and often is expensive. 

Many persons with small controversies 

over their taxes prefer to settle up rather 

than go through the Tax Court. 


Is there any plan for relieving this 
situation? 

Yes. There is a plan before Congress 
to set up within the Tax Court a 
small-claims branch to hear and settle 
small disputes. Hearings would be 
strictly informal, without legal techni- 
calities and without complicated rules 
of evidence and procedures. The branch 
would operate much like civil small- 
claims courts in many States. This setup 
is sponsored by the American Bar As- 
sociation, 


Who could use this special tax 
branch? 

Any person or firm having a tax contro- 

versy involving less than $1,500. This 

means corporations as well as individuals. 


Would only income taxes be _ in- 
volved? 

No. Disputes involving any kind of fed- 

eral tax, including estate and gift taxes, 

could be taken to the _ small-claims 

branch, so long as less than $1,500 is in- 

volved. 


What about claims for tax refunds? 
These still would be handled by the 
U.S. Court of Claims, as now. The Tax 
Court has no legal authority to rule on 
claims for refunds of taxes. 


Who would hear tax disputes? 
Each collection district would have a 
panel of part-time examiners or referees 
who would be called in to hear disputes. 
These examiners would be lawyers, and 
they still would be able to act as attor- 
neys in other cases. They would be paid 
$25 a day while working for the Tax 
Court. 
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Would a person have to hire a lawyer 

to help prepare his case? 
No. The idea is that, because these cases 
normally are not complicated, a lawyer 
usually will not be needed. But an in- 
dividual could bring in an attorney if he 
wanted. The hearings would be much 
in the nature of just talking over dis- 
puted points. And, before an examiner 
held a hearing, he would call together 
the taxpayer and the Treasury represen- 
tative and try to work out a settlement 
or compromise. 


Could an examiner make final settle- 
ment? 

Yes. And that would be binding unless 

either side appealed. Either the taxpay- 

er or the Government could get a review 

by the Tax Court and could take an ap- 

peal to a circuit court of appeals. 


Could a small taxpayer still use the 
Tax Court? 

Yes. If he preferred a taxpayer could 

take his case directly to the Tax Court, 

regardless of the amount involved. 


How long would it take to get action 
on a case? 

Much less time than it now requires to 
get a case through the Tax Court. Usual- 
ly it would be only a few months before 
a case was called up before an examiner. 
His hearing often would take only a few 
minutes, or a few hours if the case were 
complicated. In many cases, the exam- 
iner would give a ruling right away. 


Are there many objections to the 

present way of handling disputes? 
Yes. Both taxpayers and lawyers com- 
plain that present operations of the Tax 
Court are slow and cumbersome. It also 
is expensive—one estimate of the mini- 
mum cost of getting a simple case 
through the Court being $500. Some 
cost much more than that. 


Does it take long to get action by the 
Tax Court? ‘ 

Yes. For one thing, the Tax Court has a 

backlog of about 12,000 cases. It often 

takes from 2% to 3 years to get a case 

through the Tax Court and sometimes as 

long as 6 years. 


These are the main points in the plan 
for helping to settle small tax disputes. 
For some time lawyers as well as tax- 
payers have felt that such a setup was 
badly needed, even though more cases 
than now probably would be contested. 
Some members of Congress have ex- 
pressed approval of the general idea of 
setting up a. small-claims branch in the 
Tax Court, although changes might be 
made in the proposal worked out by the 
American Bar Association. Meanwhile, 
officials of ABA are hopeful that action 
will be taken on their plan by the 83d 
Congress. 
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Banish drudgery...accomplish more... 





<a 


with the one-and-only TIME-MASTER'! 


Someday, your “business dream”’ is to 
sit back, put your feet on your desk, and 
say “good-bye” to routine—not because 
you've shirked it, but because it’s done. 

That someday is here . . . with Dicta- 
phone TIME-MASTER, the electronic dic- 
tating machine that helps you work less 
at routine and do more business planning. 

Talk to the mike . . 
dictate letters . . 


. give orders... 
. record your thoughts. 
In other words, it’s said. Transcription 
from TIME-MASTER’s F-M-clear Dictabelts 


DICTAPHONE ® 


CORPORATION 
Greatest name in dictation 








THE 71 DICTATING MACHINE 


is so trouble-free it’s done—like magic. 
Routine literally takes wings! 

Heads of nations, corporations, uni- 
versities, leaders in the professions use 
TIME-MASTER—enthusiastically. It helps 
them get the best out of their minds. 


A TIME-MASTER on your desk takes up 
no more area than this page. It’s a com- 
pact miracle, ready to help you when- 
ever, wherever, whatever you want to 
communicate. 





Dictaphone Corp., Dept. E-43 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
I would like: [ A free Dictabelt and folder. 
0 A free TIME-MASTER demonstration. 
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SHAFFER’S HERB BEATTY 


No missed deliveries 


1953’s CUSTOMERS 
Have One Thing in Common! 


As business swings into another year, 
it’s evident that all customers are de- 
manding service with a capital “S”— 
prompt service, frequent service from top- 
notch executives. With good men scarce, 
salary demands high, it’s quite a problem. 
But some firms are finding an answer... 


HEAVY INDUSTRY 
Shaffer Saves Days 


Just the cry “Rush Delivery!” is enough 
to start Herb Beatty, chief pilot for 
Shaffer Tool Works, Brea, Calif., on a 
dead run. Beatty knows how much money 
burning or shut down oil wells can cost 
his company’s customers. Immediate de- 
livery of drilling equipment (often to in- 
accessible well sites) saves hundreds of 
dollars an hour! That’s one reason Shaf- 
fer owns a fast Cessna 195 airplane. 

“We have 8 offices in California, alone,” 
adds Beatty. “Driving to all of them used 
to take 3 days. Now, I fly the loop in 6 
hours!” He’s flown more than 250 em- 
ployees in the Cessna: to attend con- 
ferences, visit Shaffer’s 10 other offices 
(in 7 states), photo-survey new oil fields, 
make sales trips, even take office employ- 
ees on “morale-boosting” flights. “When 
customers need fast transportation, I’m 
at their service, too,” adds Beatty. “It’s 
brought us friendship ... and plenty of 
new business!” 

“Not even a “Twin’ could do the jobs our 
Cessna has,” he says. “It’s up every day, 
flies over 1200 hours a year in all kinds 
of terrain and weather and still costs only 
55¢ an hour to maintain (plus fuel costs) . 
Its take-off and climb characteristics are 
the best I’ve ever experienced in a single- 
engine ship. Wonderful, even with 
maximum loads!” adds Beatty. “In 
short,” he concludes, “the 195 is fast, easy 





AND CALIFORNIA BRANCH OFFICES 
3 days by car, 6 hours by Cessna 


to fly and plenty rugged. We simply 
wouldn’t be without ours!” 


CONTRACTING 

Two Weeks’ Work in One 

Ed Lessinger, heating and plumbing con- 
tractor of Boise, Ida., says, “My Cessna 
170 is as much a part of business as my 
automobile!” Flying to Salmon, Stibnite, 
Gooding, Arco and Challis, Ida., Lessinger 
can supervise all his out-of-city projects 
in one week. “I couldn’t do it in two weeks 
by car,” he adds. The Cessna is also used 
to carry parts, attend job estimates, bid 
openings and sales meetings. “It’s the 
roomiest plane I’ve seen for hauling 
supplies,” states Lessinger. He also 
praises 170’s economy, says, “It uses 6.9 
gallons of gas an hour on many trips, 
costs me only 6.6¢ a mile to fly! I run 
the engine awfully hard,” he adds. “Still, 


in over 500 flying hours, it’s only required 
routine checks.” 


YOUR BUSINESS 


Wouldn’t a Cessna solve many of your 
personnel, time and travel problems, too? 
Then try the idea of business flying before 
buying. Charter a Cessna. Use it as your 
own. Fly it on trips—compare time, costs, 
sales results, hours spent at home. Then 
you'll discover your business can profit- 
ably enter the “Air Age,” too! 

See your local Cessna dealer today. 
He’ll gladly make all arrangements. 


* * * 


For more information on Cessnas 
and more case histories on the use of 
Cessnas in businesses similar to yours, 
phone or see your local Cessna dealer. 
He is listed in the yellow pages of your 
telephone book. Or write CESSNA AIR- 





m.p.h. All-metal propeller and spinner. 


luggage capacity .. . 





TODAY, CESSNA IS NO. 1 IN PRIVATE PLANE SALES! 


THE BIGGEST BARGAIN IN BUSINESS FLYING 


To celebrate the Golden Anniversary of Flight, Cessna presents its new ‘Golden Year" 
170! Smooth 6-cylinder 145 H. P. service-proved Continental engine cruises at 120 
“‘Para-Lift’’ flaps reduce landing speed 10%, 
shorten take-offs. New heating-ventilating unit gives 70% more heat. Patented Land- 
ing Gear smooths rough fields. New instrument panel, cowling and striping. All-metal 
construction and dependability. High-Wing stability, visibility. Hydraulic brakes. 120-Ib. 
AND STILL AMERICA'S LOWEST-PRICED ALL-METAL PLANE BY 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS! Also see the new, faster 4-place Cessna 180! 


CRAFT CO., Dept. US-33, Wicuitra, KAN. 




































News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Quite a few people are suddenly worried about the value of their U.S. 
saving bonds. They've been reading newSpaper reports that "Government bond 
prices are down sharply." But that is true only for open-market bonds, not for 
the savings bonds that many individuals buy. 


CASHING IN. Actually, your federal savings bonds--series E, F and G; 
revised E bonds; and H, J and K savings bonds--are worth as much in dollars 
as they ever were. You still can turn these bonds in to the Government, 
through the banks, at any time, and get back the same amount of cash as 
you could in the past. 

If you turn a savings bond in before its maturity date, you cannot, of 
course, get the full face value--say, $100 for an E bond bought at $75. 

But you never could. You get only what you paid for the bond, plus 
interest earned during the period you held the bond. 

For more details on recent changes in bond values, see page 18. 





COMPANY PENSIONS. If you're thinking of changing jobs, do not forget the 
matter of company pensions. If your present employer has a private pension 
plan, you'll probably lose all your rights to share in that plan if you leave 
before retirement. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics studied 300 private pension plans, found that 
only one fourth give the worker who leaves some "vested" benefits to take with 
him. It's a point to consider, in figuring the net gain offered by another 
position in another company. 

Pension plans vary widely in their provisions. You'll have to check your 
particular case with the personnel office of your company to get the facts. 





SOCIAL SECURITY TAX. Some people are paying their maids' or farm workers’ 
Social Security tax out of their own pockets. They figure it's not worth the 
trouble to deduct the tax from wages. Others, however, wonder if that is 
Strictly legal. We checked the Bureau of Internal Revenue and got this answer: 

Nothing in the law prevents an employer from paying a worker's part of the 
Social Security tax for him. The tax paid in such a case does not count as 
additional wages for Social Security purposes. However, it does count as addi- 
tional wages for federal income tax purposes. The worker must report it as 
income when he files his return. 

Example: A maid who gets $1,200 a year in cash wages is liable for $18 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE-- (Continued) 


a year in Social Security taxes. If her employer pays that for her, the maid 
must report $1,218 income on her tax return. 


LOW-COST TREES. Owners of farms or country estates might profitably 
investigate the federal-State tree program. It offers seedlings of common 
trees to individuals at nominal prices--$2.50 per thousand for some 
southern-pine seedlings, for example. 

i Seedlings are for use in reforestation and.shelter-belt planting, not 
for strictly ornamental landscaping. Call on your county agent or State 
forester. Demand exceeds supply, so order early. No programs in these 
States: Arizona, Kansas, Minnesota, Nevada, New Mexico. 





UNIFORM ALLOWANCES. Reserve officers and dependents of deceased officers 
who apply for the allowances for uniforms recently authorized must expect quite 
a delay before they get their money, in many cases. Since the uniform-allowance 
regulation was issued, a number of questions have been raised about its applica- 
tion in various circumstances. The Comptroller General's office has to rule on 
each point, and that always takes time. 

Note: A paragraph appearing in this space in the April 10 issue incorrectly 
Stated that newly commissioned officers get $350 uniform allowance, and that a 
$50 uniform-maintenance allowance is payable beginning in 1956. Actually, $300 
is the maximum allowance due a newly commissioned man who goes on active duty. 
The first $50 maintenance allowance is payable now to qualified officers. 





VETERANS' SCHOOLING. Here's a timesaving tip for Korean veterans who want 
to start college with federal aid: 

Get two photostats or certified copies of your separation paper (Defense 
Form 214). You'll need one copy to put on your application for the federal stu- 
dent's allowance. It's wise to have a spare copy in case the first gets lost. 

Also, find out in advance whether the college you want to enter has been 
approved by the Veterans' Administration, and whether it will accept you under 
the Korean GI bill. You will have to decide, too, what you want to study; what 
your “training goal" is to be. VA has vocational counselors for veterans who 
want information and guidance about different careers. 











SPRING SAFETY NOTE. It's kite-flying time for the children, and 
there's a common but often overlooked danger involved. A wet or damp kite 
String is an excellent conductor of electricity. So, if a kite hits a power 
line, the child holding the cord may get a fatal shock. The Rural Elec- 
trification Administration warns that the only safe thing to do about a kite 
that blows onto a power line is to leave it alone. Report it promptly to the 
power company so a lineman can remove it. 
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WEATHER OUTLOOK. It looks like a cool, wet spring for the Northern half of 
the country. The U.S. Weather Bureau's 30-day outlook for the period from mid- 
April to mid-May calls for temperatures to average below normal, rainfall to 
exceed normal in that area. South Atlantic and Gulf States are expected to have 
warmer-than-usual weather, normal rainfall. The Southwest can look for a cool 
spell, with less than normal rain. Normal temperatures and rainfall are indi- 
cated in other sections. 
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The Brilliant Chrysler New Yorker DeLuxe Newport 


CHRYSLER 


_AMERICAS 
FIRST FAMILY 
OF FINE CARS 





Power ... that keeps you safer and 


surer on the road than you've ever felt before! 
There’s nothing like them! . . . here are cars that give you 
wonderful new safety and performance you never dreamed 
you could find! Power helps you steer—at all times—park, 
too. And no wheel fight ever! Power helps you brake... 
smoother, easier, faster than you’ve ever known! 


Here is hemispherical combustion power. This radically new- 
type V-8 engine is capable of delivering more thrust and 
driving power to the rear wheels than any other kind of 
passenger car engine you can buy. 


Full-time Power Steering . . . Power Brakes . . . FirePower— 
America’s only new-designed engine . . . plus the most 
captivating car beauty on the road today. Drive into your 
Chrysler dealer’s and see for yourself what a great experience 
driving a Chrysler can be. 





WINDSOR NEW YORKER IMPERIAL 
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§odern operators are using refractories forti- 
il fied with ALCOA Alumina to increase the 
output of their metallurgical furnaces, chemical 
processing kilns, glass tanks and other high- 
temperature equipment. They know that down 
time costs more than good refractories, and 
refractories fortified with ALCOA Alumina 
considerably reduce down time! 

The increased stability and high-temperature 
resistance provided by ALCOA Alumina is 
clearly shown in the specimens illustrated 
above. All are alumina-content brick, and all 
were held at a temperature of 3400° F. (Cone 
40, flat) for four hours. From left to right, the 
alumina content of each brick is: 9914400, 93%, 
91°), 879% and 87°%. You can see how im- 
portant even a little extra ALCOA Alumina is 


to the life of a refractory. 


(Photo and data: Richard C. Remmey Son Co.) 


=e 
Down time costs more 


Alumina 
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Whatever your operating temperatures, you'll 
have less costly down time as a result of too- 
frequent refractory replacement, when you use 
alumina refractories. They provide strength 
and stability under load at high temperatures 
. ». resistance to spalling, abrasion and fluxing 
. +. resistance to corrosive slags and gases... 
negligible porosity and shrinkage. We’ll gladly 
refer you to reputable manufacturers of high- 
alumina refractories. Write to: ALUMINUM Com- 
PANY OF America, Cuemicats Division, 701-p 


Aleoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 





Alcoa 73. 
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ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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memo from 


A World Traveler 


CAMELS IN TRAFFIC—NO BRAKES 


Riding one of these new jet air liners 
is quite an experience. While watching 
the jet land and take off at Bangkok, 
you have to cover your ears to shut out 
the tremendous noise. But inside the 
plane, as inside the turret of a battleship 
blasting away at a shore target, you hear 
little. 

In the flight from Rangoon to Calcutta 
you are conscious of the upward climb 
for the first third of the flight, the level- 
ing off at 35,000 feet, and finally the de- 
scent in the last third of the trip. But 
none of this is uncomfortable in the pres- 
surized cabin. The flight is smooth, 
without the vibration noticed in propel- 
ler planes. The landing is fast and hard, 
sometimes bumpy. 


The ricksha is no longer the king of 
local transport in Asia. The tricycle, 
either pedaled or motorized, has taken 
over. 

In Indonesia, the passenger rides in 
front of the pedaler. Indochina also puts 
the passenger in front, and there you 
have the many speedy motorized _tri- 
cycles with the passenger seat a cow- 
catcher for unwary pedestrians. You can 
get a pedestrian in your lap in Saigon. 

In Singapore and in Bangkok, the pas- 
senger rides behind the driver. Rangoon 
has side cars for the passenger. 

Only in Hong Kong and in Communist 
China does the traditional ricksha, hauled 
by coolies on foot, hold its own against 
the tricycle. 


Camels are a traffic hazard in Karachi. 

The camels are strong. They can pull 
heavier loads than a horse, or so the 
camel drivers tell you. But camels are 
hard to start and hard to stop in busy 
city traffic. 

And they have absolutely no interest 
in traffic lights. To cross the street in 
Karachi is to risk being run down by a 
camel hauling a flat, rubber-tired wagon. 
Once a camel runs down a pedestrian, it 
not only puts a squashy foot on him but 
also is likely to bite the pedestrian for 
getting in the way. 
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Reddest tape. In a world full of dif- 
ficult customs regulations, India’s are 
the worst. It’s not that the Indians charge 
high duties. It’s just that they are snarled 
in a maze of red tape that no Indian 
dares cut. 

After the British left. the Indians added 
new customs wrinkles of their own. Suit- 
cases of passengers in transit through 
India, for example, are sealed with seal- 
ing wax and string. This makes it a bit 
difficult if you want to get out a clean 
shirt. 

Of course, the sealing wax doesn’t 
stick to most suitcases, and it would be 
child’s play to break the string, open the 
suitcase, then tie it up again, string, seal 
and all. But that would be against the 
regulation. In India, that is almost sacred. 


Curb service. Note to American bar- 
bers: Price of a haircut and shave hasn’t 
gone up in India in years. It’s still about 
8 cents, in U.S. money, for an American. 
Its cheaper for an Indian. No 
barbershops—just sit down on the curb 
and wait. A barber will be along pretty 
soon and he'll shave you and cut your 
hair on the spot. 


Since Tito’s visit to London, Belgrade 
has a new traffic system. 

Under the old system, drivers used to 
toot their horns once to go_ straight 
through an intersection, toot twice to turn 
left, toot three times to turn to the right. 
Belgrade was pretty noisy, but the po- 
lice liked the system. 

Now that is all finished. No more toots. 
It’s up to the traffic cops to watch for 
cars and drivers’ hand signals. The po- 
lice don’t like the system much. Neither 
do the pedestrians, for Belgrade now has 
the “zebra” crosswalks—stripes painted 
across streets at points where cars are 
supposed to stop and give pedestrians 
the right of way. as they do in London, 
Hong Kong and Singapore. 

Belgrade drivers are just learning the 
new system. They rarely stop. Traffic 
casualties have gone up in Belgrade since 
Marshal Tito returned from London. 
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221DX26L 


Biggest 21” 
picture in TV! 
252 square 
inches! 
Mahogany 
cabinet with 
half-doors. 
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©Walt Disney 
Productions 


WALT DISNEY’S “PETER PAN" 
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AVAILABLE: 


~ SKILLED LABOR 
~ [site BONUSES 
~ | PREMIUMS 


+» | RHODE 
ISLAND .- 


The same economic pressures which have caused 
competitive labor shortages in other sections 
have resulted in a valuable surplus of skilled, 
| intelligent labor in Rhode Island. That this 
| labor is willing to work is proved by the fact 
that Rhode Island has one of the best strike- 
free records of any state. 

Choice plants and plant sites are catalogued. 
| Studies are available on wage rates, taxes, 
power, etc. For complete information on these 
and other advantages which Rhode Island offers 
you, write today. 


Rhode Island Development Council 
| Room 322, State House Providence, R. I. 
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Executives who want to go to the head 
of the class can take a lesson from 
Macalester College in St. Paul, Minn. 


It used to take two or three weeks for 
Macalester to compile students’ grades 
and get them into the hands of parents, 
advisers and the dean. 


Grades submitted by professors had 
to be transcribed to students’ summary 
records, then typed on four-part report 
forms with carbon inserts. 


Teacher’s pet at Macalester today is 
the McBee Keysort system, the same 
system that wins highest honors with 
modern business executives. Keysort 


You dorit have to be éacchers pet to get A in business 


cards get the grades out in two days, 
require less clerical work and enable 
professors to comment on students’ 
progress in addition to giving bare 
alphabetical grades. 


With 2,000 students, each averaging 
six courses, 12,000 Keysort units are 
processed in each grading period. 


Grades become available to student 
advisers in time for them to take posi- 
tive, helpful action. 


Like Macalester, executives in every 
kind of business are using McBee meth- 
ods to save time, money, work and 
worry. Modern, flexible Keysort cards 
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and machines keep their records com- 
plete, accurate and up-to-date; produce 
the facts that free executive minds for 
high-level matters and furnish the basis 
for decision. 

Keysort provides management con- 
trols at less cost than any other system. 
No special personnel or costly installa- 
tions are necessary, valuable clerical 
time is saved. 

No wonder McBee sales have multi- 
plied tenfold in just a few short years. 

The McBee representative near you 
can tell you how McBee can help in 
your own business. Ask him to drop in. 
Or write us. 


THE McBEE 
COMPANY 


~| Sole Manufacturer of Keysort— 


The Marginally Punched Card 
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G Areateern 


295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 








Offices in principal cities. 
The McBee Company, Limited, 
11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13 















Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Here's an appraisal of the business outlook from a West Coast economist 
after a 10-week tour of American business centers: 

Near-capacity business until mid-19535. That judgment is almost unanimous. 

High-level business through September. That's a majority opinion. 

Some slowing in activity in final 1955 months. A considerable number of 
business executives expect a slowdown to be evident by year end. 

A pronounced downward adjustment early in 1954. More than 90 per cent of 
the people consulted look for a downturn in this period. 

This appraisal is a consensus from consultations with nearly 100 business 
leaders in all parts of the country. It is made by a private economist. 














Few believe, however, that a severe recession is in prospect--nothing like 
1929 or 1937, perhaps more like 1949. During this period, analysts look for 
intense competition, price cutting, increased sales promotion, new styling and 
new designs to attract additional customers. 


Cost cutting in preparation for a setback is popping up here and there. 

Telephones and telegraph are being used less, letter writing more, by a 
number of firms. Business trips are being reduced in number. 

Expense accounts are getting a more careful check. 

Suppliers also are being called upon to give larger discounts. 

These cost programs are voluntary. They are not forced by any declining 
volume of business. They're principally an urge to increase efficiency, to get 
into a stronger cost position if and when profits become tougher to make. 

















There's plenty of evidence to show that activity right now is high. 

Total U.S. output of goods and services is running at 363 billion dollars a 
year, up 3 billion in the rate from the last three months of 1952. That is an 
estimate of the Economic Adviser to the President. 

Consumer spending shows a gain in rate of 4 billion dollars a year. 

Government spending for goods and services shows a gain of 2.4 billions a 
year. That's the outlay for all governments, federal, State and local. 

Private investment in construction and equipment is up 2.2 billions. 

Total output gain in these areas adds up to 8.6 billions a year. 

Additions to inventory are smaller so far this year than during the final 
months of 1952. Accumulations fell from 8.1 billions to 2.5 billions a year. 

Decline in inventory building offset some of the gains elsewhere. That may 
be healthy sign. Inventories are stacked pretty high. See page 74. 




















These figures impress some Government analysts. They think the boom has 
enough momentum to carry on for quite a while. They also appear to justify the 
expectations of businessmen for several more months of high activity. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 








































Individuals, as a group, seem to be in strong financial position. 

Liquid savings of individuals last year totaled 14.6 billion dollars. That 
estimate by Securities and Exchange Commission indicates that Americans saved 
more in 1952 than in any year since the end of World War II. 

Insurance represented the largest amount of savings--9.5 billions. Next 
came additions to cash and bank accounts, up 6.7 billions. Most of this cash 
saving went into savings deposits, which grew in total by 4.3 billions. 

Savings and loan associations took in a net of 3.1 billions. 

Individuals also put more than half again as much into securities last year 
as in 1951, for a total of 4.3 billions. Of this sum, investment in the 
securities of corporations amounted to 3.9 billions, largest since 1929. 

















Offsetting these additions to liquid savings was a rise of 5.9 billions in 
mortgage debt and a jump of 3.1 billions in consumer debt, mostly installment. 
The figures indicate, however, that Americans salted away quite a chunk of money 
last year. That could prove to be a prop in any business downturn. 








An over-all picture of individual assets also is given by SEC. 

Total of liquid assets at the end of 1952 is put at 359 billion dollars. 
That is more than a year's personal income at recent rates (280 billions). 

Cash or the equivalent--bank accounts, savings bonds, savings and loan 
shares--amounts to 212 billion dollars. : 

Total holding of 359 billions, furthermore, do not include individual 
investments in corporate securities. Thus it appears that American individuals, 
in the aggregate, are in a strong position to weather any economic storms. 











Individual debt is small when compared with total individual assets. 

Mortgage debt is reported by SEC to amount to 49.1 billions. 

Consumer debt at end of 1952 is reported at 21 billions. 

This total debt of 70.1 billions is dwarfed by the liquid assets. The 
difference between debt and assets is a whopping 288.9 billions. That's still 
another sign that individuals have a lot of financial strength to call upon. 














Prospects now point to acreage and marketing controls on wheat and cotton. 
Supply of both wheat and cotton is expected to be in surplus before next 
year's crops are planted. That calls for mandatory controls by Government. 
Wheat farmers must be notified by July 1 about marketing quotas and by 
July 15 on the use of acreage allotments. 
Cotton farmers must be notified about both controls by October 15. 
Department of Agriculture is asking Congress for a special appropriation to 
handle these control programs next year. The need for additional money is put 
at more than 29 million dollars to supervise 2.1 million wheat farms and 1.4 
million cotton farms. Stiffer penalties for violations also are sought. 























Federal Reserve Board plans to keep hands off Treasury financing. 

Government bonds are to be allowed to find their own price in the market. 

Federal Reserve policy is to be devoted chiefly to regulating the supply of 
money and credit in the interests of business stability. 

That's the word that Board Chairman William McC. Martin gave to Detroit's 
Economic Club. He told another group that deflation may become a problem. 
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with revolutionary, new 


| SINGLE-UNIT TRANSCOPY DUPLEX 





Remington Rand has done;it again. Now a single-unit machine is 
; available for the Transcopy method of photocopying ...the brand- 
CHECK ALL THESE BENEFITS new Transcopy Duplex. This space-saving, time-saving, work- 
saving development gives you, in seconds, positive ready-to-use 


FOUND ONLY IN photocopies of any record, written, printed or drawn—up to 141” 


TRANSCOPY DUPLEX wide and of any length. 
¢ Single Unit HERE’S HOW TRANSCOPY DUPLEX WORKS 
e Economical Finsert the document to be copied, with a sheet of Transcopy 


negative paper, in the front slot of the unit. Electrically driven 
belts carry the sheets thru the unit exposing the print and ejecting 
both sheets thru the second slot. Return the original to normal use 
Compact — Sturdy and insert the exposed negative sheet with a sheet of positive 
Any Length Copy Transcopy paper in the third, for development. Again, electrically 
driven rollers pull the sheets thru the developer and eject the 


No Installation Charge) 


Use Anywhere 


hes sheets from the rear slot. Wait just a few seconds for printing to 
* Versatile | take place, separate the sheets and you have a perfect, ready-to- 
¢ No Darkroom use positive print — black printing on white background. 


No Running Water) 


No Drying Time 
e 772. / ROOM 1840, 315 FOURTH AVE. 
Positive Prints Memington. NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 


Fastest Method 


Gentlemen: I am most interested in finding out how I can use 
the Transcopy photocopying method in a single machine. Please 
send me, without obligation, free folder P-344 explaining in 
detail the operation of Transcopy Duplex. 


Simple to Operate 
100% Accurate 


Two Models 
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SINCLAIR WEEKS: Combines Business and Politics, 


Optimism With Economy . . . Result Is a Controversy 


> Sinclair Weeks, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, has been speaking the philosophy 
of the new Administration and, beyond 
that, applying it, too. To his surprise, 
the result is trouble, controversy, a con- 
gressional investigation. 

As Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Weeks 
is spokesman for business in a business- 
men’s Administration. He brings to the 
Cabinet an earnest pre-New Deal con- 
viction that a free economy is the best 
economy, that the market place, inhib- 
ited by the fewest possible Government 
restraints, should be dominant. He is an 
irrepressible optimist on America’s future 
under such a system. 

For 30 years, the rotund cheerful Mr. 
Weeks has been expounding this doc- 
trine and combining business with poli- 
tics. He was born to both. In business, he 
built a considerable industrial empire. 
In politics he has been a tireless, influ- 
ential party worker and a_ prodigious 
raiser of Republican campaign funds. 
The Cabinet appointment was in recog- 
nition of these activities. 

In his job, Mr. Weeks can look. back 
upon such diverse predecessors as Her- 
bert Hoover, Henry A. Wallace and 
Harry Hopkins. Little actual power goes 
with the post. Yet Mr. Hoover made it 
an avenue to the Presidency. For Mr. 
Wallace and Mr. Hopkins, it became a 
political dead end. Mr. Weeks simply 
wants to make his office a useful instru- 
ment of the Eisenhower Administration 
and an example of its economic ideas. 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY SHEAFFER 
. .. did the firing 
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For expressing these ideas, Mr. Weeks 
has become a target for those who assert 
he wants to turn back the clock. It was 
in applying these ideas that he ‘old Assist- 
ant Secretary Craig R. Sheaffer to dis- 
miss the head of the National Bureau of 
Standards, Allen V. Astin, a distinguished 
scientist who had worked at NBS for 20 
years. The uproar became so great that 
Weeks had to restore Astin to the job for 
several months at least. 

Charged battery. The Astin dis- 
missal and some accompanying explana- 
tory remarks by Mr. Weeks stirred up a 
dispute that, to the Secretary’s amaze- 
ment, refused to lie still and die. The 
episode raised several hotly argued ques- 
tions: whether the Government is to 





—United Press 


SCIENTIST ASTIN 
... did the testing 


continue protecting the consumer against 
deceptive advertising, whether outside 
pressures are to influence the findings of 
NBS, whether Government scientists are 
to be subject to political removal. 

At the bottom of the case is a dispute 
over the worth of a commercially pro- 
duced substance to be added to a storage 
battery with the purpose of prolonging 
the battery’s useful life. NBS tested this 
“additive,” pronounced it without value, 
stuck to this conclusion despite different 
findings of an independent investigation. 

Explaining the Astin firing to a con- 
gressional committee, Mr. Weeks said 
he thought the additive firm had “suf- 
fered severely at the hands of certain 
bureaucrats.” He thought NBS had “not 





—United Press 


SECRETARY WEEKS 
... did the explaining 


been sufficiently objective, because they 
discount entirely the play of the market 
place and have placed themselves in a 
vulnerable position by discussing the 
nature and scope of their prospectiye 
reports with the very people who might 
not want to see the additive on the 
market.” 

Weeks went on to say he proposed to 
get “the best brains” he could find to 
“examine into the functions and _ objec- 
tives” of the Bureau and “re-evalue them 
in relation to the American business con- 
munity and other agencies of the Gover- 
ment.” And he added a statement that 
caught a number of sensitive ears: The 
Senators, Weeks suggested, might want 
“to re-examine” the Federal Trade Con- 
mission’s authority to restrain firms that 
manufacture and advertise articles of 
questionable worth. 

Dispute. The ensuing controversy ex- 
panded from day to day. Scientists in 
and out of the Government, as well as 
scientific organizations, protested. They 
asked if NBS findings were to be dic- 
tated by political and commercial fac- 
tors. They, joined by some Democrats, 
asserted that the tenure in office of the 
head of a scientific institution should 
be immune to politics. Some 50 NBS 
scientists, feeling their integrity im- 
pugned, reportedly were ready to resign. 

Some, too, read in Secretary Weeks’ 
remarks, especially those concerning the 
testing of products in the market place, 

(Continued on page 92) 
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ie hes a ghost of the past 


... but the roads of his 
day, still haunt us! 
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Tue GHOsT OF THE OLD LAMPLICHTER has 
long since faded away. But the narrow, twisting, 
inadequate roads built for the traffic of his day 
still haunt us. 


Our roads designed for 20,000,000 autos and 
trucks are crammed to overflowing with 52,000,000 
vehicles — honking, impatient, impotent. Burning 
up time ($400 million in time at a penny a 
minute) . . . Burning up tempers ($32 million 
in property damage) . . . Burning up fuel (38 
billion gallons )—in 1950 alone. These are precious 
national resources. We need all our manpower 
and materials for peacetime prosperity and war- 
time emergency. 

So, let’s get rid of our obsolete roads—straighten 
them, widen them and build new, modern high- 
ways — “Good roads are everybody's business.” 


TRAILMOBILE iwc. 


(Ser 
TRAILER SALES AND SERVICE FROM COAST TO 
COAST IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





SEE ALL 


SRN 


THREE! 


but don’t select any 
CALIFORNIA PLANT SITE 
until you've checked this 
SACRAMENTO area. 


For production or distribution this two- 
county mid-state area holds profit-making 
advantages for many types of business, 
Ample Iand, water, power are available. 
Its strategic central location saves shipping 
time (and cost) to fast-growing western 
markets. Its labor record is outstanding. 
We say, “See California’s two big indus- 
trial concentrations, of course, but by 
all means check this Heartland area.” 
For details, write for free fact book. All 
inquiries held confidential. Address Indus- 
trial Dept., Sacramento Municipal Utility 

H District, P. O. Box A-2391, 
Sacramento. 


* SACRAMENTO 
HEARTLAND 





THE LAND THE LORD REMEMBERED 














Property 
Accounting 


Affects Profit 


@ Earning statements are sub- 
stantially influenced by the 
accounting treatment of 
capital and expense items 
and by depreciation poli- 
cies. Continuous American 

Appraisal Service provides 

the tool for better control 

of property and deprecia- 
tion accounting. 


| ™ AMERICAN 
| APPRAISAL 


@ Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Weeks’s convictions 
were born in New England 


the foretaste of a fundamental change 
in the concept of the Government's 
responsibility to the consuming public. 
These observers foresaw a return to the 
policy of caveat emptor—let-the buyer 
beware. Franklin D. Roosevelt, early in 
the New Deal, once said this was being 
converted to caveat vendor—let the seller 
beware. 

Obviously, any reduction in the Trade 
Commission’s functions would stir up a 
storm in Congress. Meanwhile, from the 
Capitol and elsewhere came suggestions 
that NBS be removed from the Com- 
merce Department and made an inde- 
pendent agency. And the clamor over 
the Astin dismissal continued so ve- 
hemently that the Senate Small Business 
Committee ordered a full investigation. 

The furor left Mr. Weeks, clinging to 
his economic convictions, the first Cabi- 
net member in the new Republican Ad- 
ministration to have his actions and pur- 
poses investigated by a committee of the 
Republican Congress. 

New Englander. Mr. Weeks ac- 
quired his convictions in conservative 
New England. He was born in West 
Newton, Mass., in 1893. His father was 
John W. Weeks, of the brokerage firm of 
Hornblower and Weeks, who served in 
the House and Senate and became 
Secretary of War in the Harding and 
Coolidge Administrations. At home, talk 
was generally of business and politics. 

After graduation from Harvard, the 
son went to work as a bank clerk, served 
with the National Guard on the Mexican 
border and the Army in France, then 
switched from banking to metals manu- 
facture. Politics also was beckoning. He 
became an alderman in Newton in 1923, 
and mayor in 1930. He would, he said 
run the city “as nearly as possible along 
business lines.” 

From 1936 on, Weeks’s political ac- 
tivity was as a member of a succession 
of Republican committees, usually deal- 
ing with finance. In 1936, he wanted the 
Republican Senate nomination, but a 
State convention gave the nod to Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr. In 1944, however, 
Lodge resigned to join the Army and 
Weeks was appointed to fill the vacancy. 
In 11 months in the Senate, Weeks fol- 
lowed an announced policy of saying 
little and keeping his ears open. 

Last year, Mr. Weeks was an early and 
enthusiastic supporter of General Eisen- 
hower for the party’s presidential nomi- 
nation. His liking for the General was 
such, in fact, that before the Convention 
he publicly called on Senator Robert A. 
Taft, of Ohio, to withdraw from the con- 

(Continued on page 93) 
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HOW TO MAKE 


TIRED EYES 






When your eyes have that used 
up feeling from the effects of 
wind, dust, glare or over-long 
hours of work, Murine comes to 
your aid. Just two drops in each 
eye—and the feeling of fatigue 
seems to float away. Murine is so 
easy and simple to use. Murine 
makes your eyes feel good. 
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TREASURERS 
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Travel expenses can be _ reimbursed 
efficiently and without cash advances! 
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V eliminate expense checks ? 
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V reduce travel expenses 5 
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. . - Commerce Secretary 
was ardent campaigner 


test, a fact that has not endeared the 
Secretary of Commerce to Taft ad- 
herents in Congress. 

In the campaign, he served as chair- 
man of the Republican National Finance 
Committee. Under his leadership, the 
campaign was oversubscribed. Nearly 
6 million dollars was raised. Mr. Weeks 
himself is said to have brought in many 
contributions personally, through tele- 
phone calls to friends in the business 


) world. His claim to a Cabinet post was 
well established. 
When appointed, Mr. Weeks was 


chairman of the board of Reed & Barton 
Corp., silversmiths, and of United-Carr 
Fastener Corp., manufacturers of slide 
fasteners, buckles and clips. He also 
was a director of the First National 
Bank of Boston and of a number of other 
firms, including Pacific Mills, Gillette 
Safety Razor and the Pullman Co. 

In office, Mr. Weeks is trying to make 
his Department an example of economy 
and efficiency. He has trimmed 15 per 
cent from the Truman Administration’s 
estimate of $1,127,000.000 for Commerce 
in the next fiscal year. Much of the sav- 
ing is to be effected by postponing air- 
port projects to later years. 

Mr. Weeks has made several speeches. 
With other Administration officials, he 
has deplored the difficulty of ridding the 
> Government of Democratic holdovers in 

important posts. He is for a balanced 
budget, against the excess-profits tax, 
favors adequate tariffs. He has _pro- 
nounced the “mess in Washington” worse 
than had been expected. 
| He stanchly defends the new promi- 
nence of businessmen in high councils 
of Government and scornfully criticizes 
those who oppose such appointments. 

“Some tub thumpers and pundits,” he 

says, “are sneering because the President 
/ has recalled to public service the 20-year 
forgotten man. They complain because 
the new Administration no longer gives 
priority to the theories of foreign Social- 
ists and to .. . local egg heads.” 

This he finds understandable _ be- 
cause, he adds, a “whole generation has 
been taught that knowledge of how to 
meet a pay roll is a sign of a low 1.Q., 
that honest profit is a wicked motive 











4 and that nothing in business is needed by 
it Government except its excess-profits and 
i‘ corporate income taxes.” 

f Some observers say Mr. Weeks talks 
* as though the campaign still were on. 


Meanwhile, he is trying to put campaign 
promises and party economic ideas, as 
he sees them, into practice. Such a 
course, Mr. Weeks is finding, sometimes 
makes for unexpected difficulties. 
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Profile machining, in the steel industry, 
was just a dream of farsighted engineers 
until Kennametal made it a reality. This 
operation, involving miles of continuous 
cutting, was too severe for steel tools. 

Kennametal engineers, cooperating 
| with steel men. developed a new type of 
| tooling with Kennametal cemented car- 
bide as the cutting edge. 

With this tooling available, it became 
practicable to design cost-saving pro- 
filing lathes, in which the cutting tool, 
guided by a stylus following a template, 
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accurately machines contours on_ the 
face of a large mill roll, at high speed 
Your product or production process 
when wear is a critical factor, may be 
vastly improved by using Kennameta 
cemented tungsten carbide. It is ¢ 
unique material—tough; strong, almos 
as hard as the diamond, up to 50 time: 
as durable as steel. 
* * 
Tell us your problem. Our metallurg 
ists and engineers will help you solve 
it with Kennametal. 
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A new era may be in store 
for Panama. Its new Admin- 
istration has promised to 


M 


tighten up on fiscal affairs... Sees a 
and expanding facilitiesofThe * Re Oooo —9" 
Free Zone of Colon offer inter- wor 
esting possibilities to concerns operating in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Significant for U. S. businessmen is the con- 
tinued upward trend in our exports to Panama. 
Payments are prompt. There is no foreign ex- 
change problem. 

Why not avail yourself of the experience and 
contacts which our International Division has 
developed over the years? 


You can call on Chemical with Confidence. 


CHEMICAL BANK 


TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


International Division 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














V. I. P. 


The Management Staff, the Production Staff, the Engineer- 
ing Department, and the officials responsible for sales, dis- 
tribution, and transportation are Very Important Purchasers. 
These very important men and their assistants naturally are 
cover-to-cover readers of U. 8. News & World Report. It is 
the magazine that keeps them informed on basic trends— 
which today, more than ever, is “must” news. 





Advertising in this magazine gains prestige 
and importance when appearing next to this 
important “must” news. 


Paid circulation now in excess of 600,000. 


U. 8S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N 





























[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 








YOU CAN now report to the Treas- 

ury quarterly on excise taxes that 
you collect. The Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue announces that, to elimi- 
nate work for both the Government 
and taxpayers, excise-tax returns will 
be filed four times a year rather than 
monthly. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, during an election cam- 

paign in your plant, tell employes 
that future raises will be based strictly 
on your ability to pay. The National La- 
bor Relations Board holds that an em- 
ployer did not interfere with the rights 
of his employes under the Taft-Hartley 
Act by making such a statement. The 
employer also was upheld in saying that 
he would never require one of his work- 
ers to join a union. 


* * * 


YOU CAN use an export license 

up to the last day of the month in 
which it is due to expire. The valid pe- 
riod of outstanding licenses is extended 
by the Office of International Trade, 
which is making the expiration date of 
all future licenses the last day of a month. 


* * * 


YOU CAN express your views to 

the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission on its proposal for a simplified 
procedure for registration of securities 
offered for sale by companies to their 
employes under savings plans. The Com- 
mission will consider written comments 
on its proposed Form S-8 that are re- 
ceived at its Washington headquarters 
by May 12. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT look for the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association 
to buy at this time any more home 
mortgages backed by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration or the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. FNMA announces tempo- 
rary suspension of this mortgage-pur- 
chase program. 
* * * 
Eq YOU CANNOT look for any fur- 
ther allocations of refined copper. 
Quantitative restrictions on purchase of 


this refined metal are removed by the 
National Production Authority. 
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YOU CANNOT, under a recent 
court decision, fail to treat as taxable 
income the unclaimed deposits you 
collect on bottles containing beverages 
that you produce. This ruling is handed 
down by the U.S. Tax Court in a case 
involving deposits on bottles and other 
containers of a brewery. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in figuring the six- 

month holding period for a long- 
term capital gain, include the day that 
the asset was purchased. A circuit court 
of appeals finds that a taxpayer who 
bought grain futures on June 19 and sold 
them the following December 19 realized 
a short-term gain, not a long-term one. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely tell your em- 
ployes that you will not do business 
with a union if it wins a representation 
election in vour plant. NLRB rules that 
an employer interfered with an election 
by making such a remark, even though 
the union was suspected of being dom- 
inated by Communists. Results of the 
election are voided by the Board. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT avoid responsibil- 
ity if one of vour supervisors asks 
your employes what they think of a 
union’s propaganda and its chances of 
winning an election. NLRB holds that 
such questions violated the Taft-Hartley 
Act, even though the supervisor and the 
questioned employes were old friends. 


YOU CANNOT postpone beyond 

June 30 the making of adjustments 
on any electronic industrial heaters you 
own, to comply with a recent regula- 
tion of the Federal Communications 
Commission. The FCC requires such ad- 
justment to prevent interference with ra- 
dio communications service. An operator 
of such a heater must have a certificate 
from an engineer saying that the equip- 
ment may reasonably be expected to be 
in compliance for at least three years. 


* * 


Ej YOU CANNOT expect an export- 

subsidy for cotton any time soon. 
The Secretary of Agriculture says that 
he is not considering an export subsidy 
program for cotton at this time. His 
statement was made because of spread 
of a rumor in some foreign countries that 
a subsidy was imminent. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 

ORLD Report, on written request, will 
tefer interested readers to sources of this 

sic material. 
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* Continuous cotton towels used by Briggs Indiana Corporation 
are serviced by Clean Towel Service of Evansville, Indiana. 


Multiple Unit Cotton Towel Service* 


Speeds-up Briggs Washroom Traffic 


@ Automobile bodies are built at the big Evansville, Indiana plant of 
Briggs Indiana Corporation pictured above. Here more than 2800 em- 
ployees are kept busy. To speed the heavy washroom traffic multiple units 
have been installed to furnish continuous cotton towel service. 

Management has found they can keep plant washrooms cleaner and 
tidier with cotton towel service. Briggs employees, too, prefer the greater 
comfort afforded by soft, absorbent cotton towels. More important, man- 
agement has been able to make this contribution to good employee relations at 
no increase in cost. 

Whatever your towel problem... whether you operate a factory, 
institution, office or store ... you can be sure soft, gentle, absorbent cot- 
ton towels will... 


e promote better employee morale and customer goodwill 

e keep your washrooms cleaner and tidier 

e increase cleanliness and sanitation among your employees 

e cut maintenance cost... reduce fire hazard 
Local service is listed in your classified book under LINEN SUPPLY or 
TOWEL SUPPLY. 

For free booklet that tells how cotton towel service will save you 
money, increase sanitation, efficiency, write Fairfax, Dept. A, 65 Worth 
Stréet, New York 13. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 


fatrlax- Towels 


A PRODUCT OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO., SELLING AGENTS, 65 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13 
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NO ROUND 8 FOR UNIONS THIS YEAR? 


Strike—May Set Pattern 


It's not as easy as it once was 
to get a raise. In fact, 1953 may 
be the year when annual raises 
come to an end. 

Big strikes are ahead if union 
leaders press the issue on wages. 
Business, bumping against resist- 
ance to higher prices, is ready to 
balk at added wage costs. 

Workers can’‘t count on Round 
8 in pay raises. 


Already the signs are showing that 
1953 will be a difficult year for unions 
to win big new pay raises. 

Round No. 8 in annual wage increases, 
now in the works for union planners, 
may actually not occur in many indus- 
tries. If so, it will be the first year since 
the war in which unions have not won 
pay increases or pension benefits—often 
after costly strikes. 

Here are some straws that show how 
the wind is blowing: 

Steel. CIO Steelworkers Union is talk- 
ing pay raises when contracts open on 
July 1. The industry is making it plain 
that any raise can be had only if the un- 
ion forces that raise by winning a strike 
that will be fought to a showdown. This 
industry sees the time not far distant 





THE PAY WINDOW: FEWER WORKERS WILL POCKET RAISES THIS YEAR 
In fact, more than 2 million already have taken pay cuts 








Steel Prepares for 


when production may have ‘to be re- 
duced and when price increases forced 
by any wage increases will be difficult to 
pass on. 

The Steelworkers went through a cost- 
ly strike in 1952. The union’s leadership 
is new. Odds are that the union will stop 
short of a strike to try to force through 
its demands on wages. 

Electrical equipment. Employers 
here also are showing no fear of strike 
talk. In some plants, union members 
have voted against strikes. Where walk- 
outs occurred, companies were in no 
hurry to settle, sometimes were able to 
open up the plants despite picketing. 

CIO Electrical Workers Union is 
caught in a squeeze play between Gen- 
eral Electric and rival unions. Some of 
the other unions holding GE contracts 
accepted a company wage offer as soon 
as it was made, several weeks ago, but 
the CIO union tried to get a larger settle- 
ment. It threatened a strike, but some of 
its locals declined to go along. CIO off- 
cials knew that, if they called the walk- 
out, they risked loss of these locals to 
rival unions. 

Autos. Union agreements promise an 
annual raise of 4 cents an hour in June, 
but this may be wiped out by pay cuts 
under a cost-of-living clause. Pay cuts 
here and under other long-term contracts 
make it harder to get raises in the indus- 
tries lacking such contracts. 











The CIO Auto Workers Union is seek. 
ing changes in its contracts. As written, 
these contracts were to run until mid. 
1955. The union probably can avoid 
some pay cuts by getting agreement to 
a new limit for downward adjustment of 
the living-cost allowance, but no big 
raises are expected to result from the 
negotiations here. 

Textiles. Cotton-textile mills in Mas. 
sachusetts have just signed contracts 
with the CIO Textile Workers con. 
tinuing present wage scales for at least 
another year. The contracts are for two 
years, but the union can ask for raises 
next year. A cost-of-living clause is con- 
tinued. 

This union lost out in efforts to restore 
a pay cut ordered in 1952 by an arbi- 
trator, in these mills. The CIO also is 
trying to head off pay cuts in woolen 
mills. 

Rubber. A wage showdown is being 
delayed in the rubber industry, apparent. 
ly because the CIO Rubber Workers 
want to see what happens elsewhere, 
The union won fringe concessions in 
earlier negotiations, but stalled over the 
wage issue. 

Meat packing. Unions passed up a 
chance to seek wage increases earlier in 
the year, under a wage-reopening clause. 
Leaders seem to be unsure of their 
chances of winning a strike. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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AGRICULTURE... 


.. . today is more vital than ever!. America’s appetite alone 
has increased by more than 6% million mouths since 1948, 


To meet this demand, farm implement manufacturers — 

producing the machines that make life on the land easier and 

TNE CATE more productive — are helping farmers everywhere bring 

PILLAR TRACTOR INTER- 3 c d € 

NATIONAL HARVESTER more food to market with less manpower. And, on the pro- 

J. 1 CASE JOHN DEERE duction lines of these leaders* in the farm implement 
MASSEY-HARRIS. OLIVER 


AND OTHERS field, you'll find versatile, H-P-M All-Hydraulic presses handling 
a wide variety of pressure-processing jobs. 


Pressure processing and H-P-M may also be able to play an 
important part in your production plans . . . so, make 
it a point to talk shop with an H-P-M engineer today! 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. COMPANY 


2008 MARION ROAD @ MOUNT GILEAD, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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HOW TO SAVE 
folding 





New, low-priced A. B. 
Dick folding machine 
saves its cost when used 
only one day each month. 
Makes all folds—7,500 to 
19,000 pieces per hour. 
Can handle wide variety 
of paper—stapled sheets or 
single pieces in sizes from 
24% x 34% to 9 x 14 inches. 


Exclusive Quick-Set fold 
chart. Designed to elimi- 
nate guesswork. Instruc- 
tion time, 5 minutes or less. 


For more information without 
obligation clip this ad to your 
letterhead, add your name 
and mail to Dept. UN-453-F. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY 


5700 W. TOUHY AVE. * CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS 
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. . . Some companies ready to face strikes 


Coal. John L. Lewis usually provides 
a wage victory in the coal mines for 
other unions to shoot at. However, miners 
will have a hard time winning any large 
increase this year. Operators say that 
business is so bad that they- can’t af- 
ford any increase. In any event, Lewis’s 
contract cannot be terminated before Oc- 
tober 1. By then, other unions may have 
had their showdowns. 

Those are some of the indications of 
how 1953’s wage negotiations may go. 
Another sign is the present increase in 
strikes. Employers often are telling un- 
ions that they will accept a strike rather 
than give a large wage increase. Some 
companies have found that they can 
break a strike, that they can force a un- 
ion to give in after a prolonged walk- 
out. 

A steel showdown, when it comes, 
will be another important tip-off for em- 
ployers in other industries. A steel strike, 
if prolonged, hurts production elsewhere. 
Steel often sets a wage pattern that 
other unions try to copy. If steel pre- 
vents the union from winning a pay 
raise of any size this year, other em- 
ployers also will tend to hold the wage 
line against union demands when they 
develop. 

Steelworkers contracts allow the union 
to file wage demands on May 1, with ne- 
gotiations taking place in the next two 
months. If these talks deadlock, the union 
can call a strike for July 1, under con- 
tract terms. 

However, President Eisenhower prob- 
ably would get an injunction, as author- 
ized under the Taft-Hartley Act, if a 
strike threatened. The court order can 
delay a walkout for 80 days, after which 
Congress can pass legislation to handle 
the situation. 

An 80-day delay would carry the strike 
into late September. If a downturn in 
business should be under way, or in 
prospect, the industry then would be 
looking for ways to cut labor costs and 
to avoid raises. 

Faced with those problems, officials of 
the CIO Steelworkers will meet next 
week to draft the 1953 wage demands. 
David J. McDonald, new head of the 
union, will want to show his members 
that he can do as well as the late Philip 
Murray at the bargaining table. But the 
odds are mounting against him. The fact 
that these odds might have been just as 
large against Murray had he lived to 
negotiate this year’s agreement probably 
will not help McDonald much when he 
tries to explain things to the membership. 

Pay cuts being handed out to more 
than 2 million workers in railroads, autos 
and other industries make McDonald’s 


task more difficult. These cuts are com. 
ing from automatic clauses tying wages 
to prices. 

Steel’s contracts do not have such 
clauses, but steel firms will point to 
the wage cuts when the CIO comes jn 
to ask for raises. 

Last year’s 16-cent raise in steel was 
one of the largest ever won by the union, 
It’s always hard to collect big increases 
two years in a row. Part of the 1952 in. 
crease was to offset living-cost increases, 
Prices now have been declining. 

Government help is not available this 
year, either. Murray got White House 
backing for recommendations of | the 
Wage Stabilization Board to help him 
win the 1952 raise. Mr. Eisenhower’ 
announced policy is to keep his hands 
off labor disputes. The Wage Stabiliza. 
tion Board has gone; fact-finding boards 
are no longer available to propose a 
raise. 

On top of all that, McDonald's lack 
of experience as top negotiator for the 
union may lead to trouble. Although Me. 
Donald sat in on negotiations in past 
years as secretary-treasurer of the union, 
the big decisions always were made by 
Murray. 

If McDonald decides that his union 
position is strong enough to weather 
complaints from the members, he maj 
settle for a small gain or even no raise. 
Or he may think that he has to prove his 
ability to win raises in order to keep 
control of the union. If he takes that 
course, the steel industry is ready for a 
long fight. 





Pay Issues Lead 
Rash of Strikes 


An upsurge of strike activity, now tak- 
ing place, is due mainly to employers 
resisting wage demands of unions, in 
part to other causes. 

Where pay raises and fringe benefits 
are issues, and union demands are large, 
the strikes often are prolonged. 

Various smaller issues have been in 
volved in the strike outbreak. In one in- 
stance, rail workers walked out in pr0- 
test against punishment of two worker 
accused of a slowdown. Before the four 
day strike ended, 50,000 workers in re 
lated jobs lost an estimated 2.5 million 
dollars in wages. 

Examples of the recent walkouts, 
brief or prolonged, are as follows: 

The rail walkout, started by the disci- 
plining of conductors, halted steel pr 

(Continued on page 100) 
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FORD SELECTS SANTA CLARA COUNTY 


* * * * * 


Auto Empire’s Western Headquarters to be Established Here 


5: 
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Construction Plans Revealed 
For $50,000,000 Assembly Plant 


Official confirmation of the purchase by the Ford Motor 
Company of a 160-acre tract at Capitol Ave. and the Oakland 
Highway was given Sunday night by L. D. Crusoe, No. 2 man 
in the vast Ford empire. 

The deal was consummated Friday between officials of 
Ford and the Western Pacific Railroad. The plant which the 
campany will build will cost $50,000,000 and will house 
4000 workers. Ground will be broken at once and construc- 
tion will be completed in two or three years. 
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The plant will be unique in the 
sense that it will be an industrial 
plant built in @ beautiful setting.” 
\Crusee sald, “and eur workers will 
j tind it a pleasure te werk there— 
and get paid fer it, teo.~ 
TO INCREASE PRODUCTION 

‘Capacity for the assembly of 
t cars and trucks in the Bay 





Here’s What This News Means to You... 


For the alert industrial man with an eye on the rapidly expanding Western market, this 
news can have only one meaning — take action now. This means advancing the time- 
table for your new West Coast plant to the limit. 
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After studying the best West Coast locations for many months, Ford selected Santa Clara 
County and placed a $50,000,000. vote of confidence in the area. 
















Like many other leading industries, it was a combination of several important advantages AL 
which contributed to the Ford decision. At the top of this list were: Cooperative labor, Bieteet: ores coci- 
excellent transportation, all-year mild climate and attractive industrial sites with plenty 


of room for expansion. 


Take your next step now and write for additional information on factors which apply to 
your particular operation. Naturally, your inquiry will be treated in the strictest confidence. 


Send today for this helpful INDUSTRIAL 
MAP showing the location of present 
industries as well as industrial land , 
available in Santa Clara County. 









Dept. U, San Jose Chamber of C ce 
San Jose 14, California 
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MOSINEE Ferest Fibres 
will work for you 
somewhere today 





Somewhere, every day, 

you get some benefits 
of MOSINEE forest fibres “‘at work.” 
Parts of the telephone you use might 
have been formed from MOSINEE 
fibres .. . parts of your refrigerator, 
many types of packaging, various 
kinds of insulation, numerous plas- 
tics products, paper towels, protective 
building materials, myriads of useful 
products and parts are made better 
because industry knows how to use 
MOSINEE. 


See what MOSINEE might do for 
your business. Contact... 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 
MOSINEE, WI” CONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres 
work for Industry 








! After the mad winter’s flight, birds of a4 
feather flock together at The Gideon — 
where we take matters under our wing 
... prescribe lots of rest — rest in our 
country-cozy nest. We offer the finest in ¢ 
food ... the freshest in air... the sound-p 
est sleep anywhere. Take a walk ...a 
ride — do what suits your mood. Take l) 
the “Restoration Cure” at The Spa Baths 

* — buoyant and bubbling — unburden + 
what’s troubling ...and you're ready * 
h to take off again. Privately operated. For 
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Dee 


——] 


reservations or illustrated booklet. write |} 


| Myron H. Woolley, Manager 
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... 150 Trainmen walk out, 
steelworkers lose pay 


duction in five mills in the Pittsburgh 
area. The mills lost about 14 million dol- 
lars’ worth of steel production during 
the shutdown which resulted from stop- 
page of freight service. The Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen said that the strike 
was not authorized by the union. The 
conductors had been suspended by man- 
agement for 10 days on a charge of 
starting a slowdown among the work- 
ers. The agreement ending the strike 
gave them $188 for time lost while sus- 
pended. 

Another wildcat strike by 150 mem- 
bers of the Trainmen brought a week's 
loss of pay to 10,000 U.S. Steel employes 
at Youngstown, Ohio. The _ strikers 
wanted to get wage increases without 
waiting until agreements expire Octo- 
ber 1. The strike ended as the company 
sought an injunction. 

Wages were the main issue also in a 
longer strike called in mid-March by ClO 
Auto Workers and AFL Machinists in a 
jet-engine plant of General Electric near 
Cincinnati. The company reported that 
production was resumed after many 
workers returned to their jobs through 
the continuing picket lines. A court en- 
joined the pickets from blocking plant 
gates. 

A strike by CIO Electrical Workers at 
a General Electric plant in Syracuse, 
N.Y., also was prolonged. When it began 
April 7, the union said that the dispute 
involved local questions such as seniori- 
ty and apprentices. The company con- 
tended that the union had tried to use 
the walkout to start a strike in other 
GE plants. 

Eighty thousand auto workers were 
thrown out of work recently by strikes 
called by two small groups of employes. 
One walkout occurred in a parts plant of 
the Ford Motor Co., over union charges 
of a speed-up. It resulted in layoffs tor 
40,000 Ford assembly-plant workers. 
The other strike, by 300 truck drivers, 
caused Chrysler to send home 40,000 of 
its workers. The drivers said that they 
were protesting against use of a non- 
union driver to remove Chrysler dies from 
a shop where a strike was in progress at 
the time. 

An antistrike law of Massachusetts 
was invoked to end a four-day walkout 
that had tied up milk deliveries in Bos- 
ton. 

The law calls for a cooling-off period 
of at least 45 days for attempts to settle 
the dispute. The law can be invoked 
when a strike threatens public health 
er safety. The AFL union involved stated 
earlier that it would agree to arbitrate its 
(Continued on page 101) 
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. Violence figures 
in Louisiana dispute 


wage demands, but the companies re- 
fused. 

Office and production workers went 
on strike at the Sandia Special Weapons 
Base, an atomic project near Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex., but called off the walkout 
within a few hours. AFL unions involved 
agreed to the truce while negotiating on 
wages and other issues. 

\ dynamite blast temporarily halted 
ote last week in two paper mills 
at Elizabeth, La., where a seven-month 
strike of AFL unions had failed to close 
the mills. The explosion cut off the sup- 
ply of natural gas for the mills and the 


TWO PICTURES OF ONE PLANT 
Ford plant is strikebound (above) 
and ‘‘back to normal’ (below) 


~Ford News Bureau photos 


town. It was the fifth time that the gas 
line had been dynamited during the pe- 
riod in which the mills have operated with 
nonunion labor. Each side in the dispute 
accuses the other side of terrorism. 

Macy's department store in New York 
City was hit by a one-day strike of CIO 
clerks but managed to stay open during 
picketing. A pay raise of $1.75 a week, a 
pension plan and other benefits were 
granted. The union asked for a raise of 
$5 a week, reduction in the work week 
from 40 to 35 hours, and an improved 
Pension plan. 
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Tournapulls dig 25‘-deep sewer 
trench for Pentagon Building 


Unorthodox methods were used to 
dig a 25’-deep, 7000’-long trench for 8’ 
sewer pipe at the new Pentagon Ware- 
house near Washington, D. C. Bids of 
most contractors were based on tradi- 
tional excavation methods—by dragline. 
M. J. Bles of McLean, Virginia, dis- 
agreed. So confident was he that he 
could dig the 130,000-yd. trench cheaper 
and faster with his 2 modern, high- 
speed D Tournapulls that he underbid 
his nearest competitor by $149,000! 
Here’s why. 


Mr. Bles’ low bid was based on 3 big 
Tournapull advantages: 


1. With their fast haul, his 7-yd. ‘“‘D’s” 
could outproduce a big dragline, even 
in the deep cut. Hourly operating costs 
would be less, too. 


2. Excavated material, spread in thin 
layers by Tournapulls, would dry quick- 
er than piles heaped by a dragline or 
trencher. Also, Tournapulls could re- 
load and spread it as backfill without 
aid of other equipment. 


3. Because Tournapulls operate in the 
trench, and could dump material at 


convenient locations away from cut, 
weight on side walls of trench would 
be minimized. In this way, there would 
be no danger of a cave-in of side walls 
during operations in this soft material. 
That would eliminate the need for the 
contractor to provide protective sheath- 
ing of trench walls—a major cost factor. 


Moves 1,080 yds. per day 


Per plan, Tournapulls were push-loaded 
with 514 cubic yds. of mixed muck, 
sand, and gravel in 30 to 45 seconds. 
They hauled up out of the trench 
without trouble, and spread loads in 
thin layers some distance from the cut. 
No cave-ins occurred; no trimming or 
shoring was needed. Entire 130,000-yd. 
project, including backfilling of the 96” 
concrete pipe, was completed in 120 
days. Costs were well within the margin 
allowed. Job records showed it would 
have taken a 5-yd. dragline to equal this 
production, with costs far higher. 


Whenever you have dirt to move on any 
type job, it will pay you to investigate 
Tournapull’s work record. See your 


LeTourneau Distributor for all the facts. 
Tournepult—Tredomerk Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. DP-300-A-z 


Be Bye 


R. G. LeTOURNEAU, INC. 


Peoria, Illinois 
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YOU CAN LOOK FOR TAX CUT JULY 1 


Canada Started It, Britain Follows—U. S. Next 


Get set for a cut in taxes—but 
don't spend the extra cash yet. 

All-around relief now granted 
British taxpayers is putting the 
heat on Congress to ease up on 
U.S. taxpayers. Chances are 
good for some relief this year— 
for families and businesses. 

Idea—already acted upon in 
Britain and Canada—is to give 
people more incentive to work. 


Here is the way the schedule of tax 
cuts is working out: 

Canada reduced taxes last year, ef- 
fective in July, and again this year, ef- 
fective July 1. Individuals and corpora- 
tions both got relief. 

Great Britain now has cut taxes on 
incomes of both individuals and corpora- 
tions, effective in April, and reduced ex- 
cise taxes effective immediately. 

U.S.—as things now size up—will 
cut taxes for individuals and for corpora- 
tions subject to the excess-profits tax ef- 
fective July 1, 1953. Any reductions in 
regular corporation income taxes, or in 
excises, will come later. 

You can count, with reasonable as- 
surance, on cuts in personal taxes on in- 
come earned in 1953. Almost all doubt 
was resolved on that score when Britain 
cut its taxes, following Canada. U.S., 
taxing heavily to aid the taxpayers of 
other countries, as a practical matter 
cannot deny a cut in its own taxes if 
that aid is'to go on. 

Cut you can expect on 1953 personal 
income will be small. Its approval by 
Congress may be delayed for weeks by 
the budget snarl. When it comes, it will 
apply to no more than one half of the 
year’s income—perhaps less. 

Withholding, from wages and salaries, 
is to be reduced on pay received after 
July 1, or perhaps October 1. Next year, 
the cuts will be applied to full-year earn- 
ings. In both cases, the cut will be about 
10 per cent on affected income. 

Tax on income of U.S. corporations, 
other than the excess-profits tax, is not 
to be touched this year. Present law calls 
for that tax to fall to 47 per cent on 
April 1, 1954. Odds are that it will not 
fall that low, and may not go below the 
present 52 per cent, when the law is re- 
written. 
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Excess-profits tax, though, is almost 
sure to end June 30. House Speaker 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., for one, now 
comes out openly to say the EPT can- 
not be extended. 

Excise taxes, meanwhile, are scheduled 
in present law to drop generally to pre- 
Korea levels starting April 1, 1954. That 
prospect probably will be modified by 
later action. 

In Britain, Government is granting 
immediate relief to just about all of its 
taxpayers. 

The British budget, like the U.S. 
budget, is badly out of balance. Tax cuts, 
it’s hoped, will so stimulate output and 
incomes that tax revenues will not be too 


British companies, in addition, pay 
2.5 per cent tax on all profits that they 
keep in the firm for their own use, and 
a 22.5 per cent tax on all profits passed 
out to shareholders. Difference in those 
rates, which will remain unchanged, is 
designed to encourage companies to re- 
invest their profits in expansion. 

Excess-profits tax is abolished for Brit- 
ish corporations, effective next January ], 

Depreciation allowances, in addition, 
are made far more liberal in an effort to 
encourage British industries to invest in 
new plant and equipment. Where most 
U.S. companies may write off their in- 
vestments only on rather rigid long-term 
schedules, British companies now will 


HOW TAX SAVINGS ARE SHAPING UP IN U.S. 


Corporations— 


As excess-profits tax dies June 30: 


Individuals— 


As personal income taxes are cut July 1*: 


What Taxpayers Will Save 


In 1953 In 1954 
$1 billion $2 billion 
1.5 billion 3 billion 


Then Individuals Will Have This Much More to Spend 


Income After | A Single 
Deductions Person 

In 1953 In: 1954 

$15 $31 

27 54 

52 108 

96 212 

136 292 

260 520 

) 560 plod 

ye 1,425. 2:90 


sharply reduced by cuts in yates. That 
hope, plus planned economies in adminis- 
tration, are counted on to keep the 
budget gap within reason. 

Purpose of the tax cuts is made clear 
in the budget message of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer R. A. Butler: “All reliefs 
are carefully designed for the prime pur- 
pose of giving the incentive for greater 
production.” 

Corporations, in Britain, get an im- 
mediate cut in their standard income 
tax. It drops from 47.5 per cent to 45 per 
cent. That compares with a 52 per cent 
rate for most U.S. corporations. 





Income After ~ Married Couple 
Deductions With Two aie } 
7 3 ess In 1954. 





get to deduct as much as 40 per cent of 
the cost of a facility in the first year of 
its use. 

Specifically, most British firms will be 
allowed a depreciation deduction of 20 
per cent of the cost of new machinery in 
the first year of the machinery’s use. 
First-year allowance for buildings them- 
selves will be 10 per cent. For new mit- 
ing machinery, which Britain particu- 
larly wants to push, the allowance will 
be 40 per cent of cost. 

These sharply increased allowances 
are counted on to give corporations and 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Trapped by 
high operating costs? 


Here’s an escape trick even Houdini would applaud. 

All you do is find out what brand of enamel paper your 
company is using for advertising folders, catalogs, house 
organs, and other important printed materials. If you aren’t 
using Consolidated Enamels, your escape may be easy because 
enamel papers of identical quality are not all the same price. 

Consolidated Enamel Papers average 15 to 25% below 
the cost of old style, premium-priced enamels. ‘The reason is 
the streamlined enamel papermaking method Consolidated 
pioneered. It simply eliminates several costly operations 
still necessary to other makers. You get the savings. 



















fre € h € | p ! Since the proof of the paper is certainly 

in the printing, we would like to give you a generous supply 
of Consolidated Enamels for a test. We merely ask that 
you have your printer run it under identical conditions with 

the paper you're now using. You judge both the results and 

the savings for yourself. If that sounds fair, just let us know. 

A note on your letterhead is all we need for a start. 
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Invitations by Telegram pull!! Says 


one manufacturer: “... results most 
gratifying ... believe Telegrams are 
more effective than a personal 
invitation.” 


For Any Business Purpose 


A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB BETTER! 








WESTERN ~- 
UNION 


MAKES OFFERS 








SAYS A VEGETABLE SHIPPER: 

**... EXCELLENT RESULTS THROUGH USE 
OF WESTERN UNION. SENT OUT FIVE 
MESSAGES MAKING OFFERS TO THE 
TRADE AND OBTAINED OVER $3500 
WORTH OF ORDERS.” 


WESTERN -; 
UNION 


—— 








REVIVES ACCOUNTS 










WIRES A MILWAUKEE CLOTHIER: 
“WESTERN UNION TELEGRAMS BROUGHT 
US BETTER RESULTS IN REVIVING 

OUR SLOW PAY ACCOUNTS THAN ANY 
OTHER COLLECTION METHOD.” 








Relax! We 
Won't Forget 


Let Western Union be your busi- 
ness or “social secretary” and 
reminder for you on all those 
“special dates” where congratu- 
lations and greetings are in 
order, it’s easy. Just call 


WESTERN UNION 
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British tax cuts are to give greater incentive 
for corporations and individuals to invest... 


individuals a real incentive to risk funds 
in new production facilities. Result, it’s 
expected, will be a strong stimulus to 
the output that Britain needs to earn 
dollars in the export market. 

Individuals, too, come in for their 
share of the British “incentive” pro- 
gram. Their tax cuts range up to 20 per 
cent for families with lowest incomes. 
The table on this page shows what this 
means for a family of four. 

At the equivalent of $3,000 in annual 
income, for example, the British family 
will find its income tax dropping from 
$386 to $354, for a saving of $32. 

At $5,000 of income—typical for, say, 
a British physician—the family’s tax will 


important increases in the average 
Briton’s incentive to work and invest his 
earnings. 

In Canada, too, tax relief provided 
last year and. this is substantial. Cuts, 
again, are designed to increase incentive 
of individuals and industry. 

For individuals, the Canadian Govern. 
ment granted a 6 per cent cut in personal 
income taxes last year, and followed that 
with another 11 per cent reduction this 
year, effective July 1. 

Result is that taxes on individual in- 
comes are lower in Canada than in U.§, 

A single person earning, say, $5,000 a 
year, after deductions, will pay $700 of 
tax. In U.S., that same individual would 





Income After U.S. 
Deductions Now 
$ 2,000 $ 00 

3,000 133 
5,000 577 
10,000 1,774 
15,000 3,236 
25,000 7,004 
100,000 56,032 
500,000 411,224 


individuals. 





U.S. vs. Britain: Where Burden 
Of Personal Income Taxes Falls 
(Married Couple With Two Children) 


NOTE: This gives you just the comparison of direct taxes on personal in- 
come. Imposition of State and local taxes, as well as other national taxes, 
means that this table does not give a complete picture of tax loads on 


Great Britain 


Before Cuts After Cuts 
$ 100 % 88 
386 354 
1,320 1,054 
4,024 3,832 
7,514 7,197 
15,554 14,987 
87,674 85,232 
477,674 465,232 








drop from $1,125 to $1,054, with a 
saving of $71. 

Chance to keep more income for the 
family’s own use, though, is not the only 
bright spot Britons find in the budget. 
Pound for pound, their higher after-tax 
incomes are going to go further now, 
too. Reason is the sharp cuts just an- 
nounced for British excises. 

Until now, British families have had 
to pay a 66.6 per cent tax on the prices 
of automobiles, radios, television sets, 
vacuum cleaners and washing machines. 
That rate now will drop to 50 per cent. 

Tax on jewelry and silverware will 
drop from 100 per cent to 75 per cent. 
All amateur sports events and theatricals, 
as well as all cricket matches, are to be 
freed entirely from the admissions tax. 

These reductions, taken together, add 
up to substantial tax relief for virtually 
all taxpayers in England. Cuts still leave 
Britain’s taxes about the highest in the 
world. Even so, the new budget means 


be paying $1,052 now and could ex- 
pect to pay $944 after the full reduction 
projected for 1954. 

A married couple, with two children, 
will pay $1,582 on an annual income of 
$10,000 in Canada. In U.S., the couple 
with $10,000 will be paying $1,774 in 
1953 and $1,592 in 1954—even if taxes 
are reduced as planned. 

These comparisons really understate 
the difference between U.S. and Cana- 
dian taxes. One reason is that Canada 
has just taken a big step toward the 
elimination of double taxes on corpora 
tion dividends. A substantial credit, al- 
lowed individuals for the taxes already 
paid on income by corporations, means 

,that for many families corporate divi- 
dends are entirely tax-free income. 

Other incentives, though, are piled 
atop these. 

Canada and Britain both have no tax 
on profits from the sale of property held 
for investment. Capital gains, in other 
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. . - Canadian firms have 
lower levies than U. S. 


words, are not considered income in 
Canada, and are not taxed as such, ex- 
cept for professional speculators. In 
U.S., by contrast, individuals and cor- 
porations are taxed on long-term capital 
gains. Tax rate itself is lower than the 
regular income tax. Even so, the U.S. 
levy is blamed for discouraging invest- 
ment. 

Canadian corporations have gotten 
a small tax cut, too, although their taxes 
already were lower than those paid by 
U.S. corporations. 

Take, for example, a corporation with 
a net income of $50,000. In Canada, the 
company will pay a tax of $17,700. In 
U.S., if the company has no excess-prof- 
its income, it pays $20,500 on that same 
income. If it has a maximum EPT to pay, 
the bill will come to $28,000. 

Or take a company that earns a million 
dollars in a year. In Canada, the firm 
pays $464,200 in income taxes. In U.S., 
it pays $514,500, if it has no EPT to 
pay, and as much as $694,500 if it has 
excess profits. 

Even these differences underplay the 
extra incentive given Canadian corpora- 
tions to expand production and increase 
incomes. Other devices also are used. 

Depreciation allowances have been 
made far more generous in Canada than 
in U.S., as a move to encourage industry 
growth and modernization. Essential in- 
dustries, in particular, get allowances 
that permit investing corporations to re- 
cover the cost of new facilities in a hurry. 

Excises, higher in Canada than in 
U.S., are lower now than they were 15 
months ago, Canada’s Government, mov- 
ing to grant wide tax relief has cut the 
rate on autos, furs, small appliances, 
jewelry and many other items from 25 
per cent to 15 per cent. And a 15 per 
cent tax on washing machines, refrigera- 
tors, other big appliances, was wiped 
out entirely. 

Outlook for U.S. These steps taken 
to increase incentives in Britain and 
Canada are proving highly embarrassing 
to the Eisenhower Administration. Re- 
publican leaders, elected on a platform 
that condemned Democratic taxes as 
stifling to incentive, have been put in 
the position of holding back on tax cuts. 
Reluctance of the Administration to see 
revenues fall before spending is trimmed 
is as strong. as ever. 

Prospects are increasing, though, for 
an early surrender in Congress to the 
wide demand for tax relief. Cuts, when 
they come, will mean even bigger deficits 
than predicted so far, unless spending 
can be pared more deeply than the Ad- 
ministration believes practical and safe. 
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JACK FRYE, President of General Aniline and Film Corp. 





HERE'S WHY IT PAYS 
TO FLY VIA FLYING TIGER 
AIRFREIGHT.... 








THAT NEW ANSCO COLOR FILM IS 
AN “OSCAR,” JACK. CAN'T WE 
SPEED UP SHIPMENT THROUGH 


YES, MR. FRYE, THE TIGERS CAN CUT YOUR 
DELIVERY SCHEDULE IN HALF —EASILY! 








VU SAY WE CAN! 
THAT’S OUR ANSWER. 








Formerly it took 12 days to ship film from So! called in the Flying Tiger representative 
the eastern film producers to Hollywood. and arranged for a trial shipment. 











THOSE TIGERS ARE THE TICKET, JACK! 
LET’S KEEP THAT FILM FLYING 
























AIRFREIGHT FROM NOW ON. t 
" sly = 
AY Ae 
< j 
h 
2 7 ES |) 
’ F : iL a : 
: | as li , 
THERE GOES OUR ; : \ \ 5, : 
FILM, MR. FRYE. |! ° 
HOLLYWOOD CAN START +/ win 
SHOOTING THURSDAY. i 7 : hl be - 
Our trial shipment via the Tigers beat our Cross-country speed, low rates, and preferred 
old schedule by a full working week! handling have kept us sold solid on the Tigers. 
Write for free illustrated folder 
: describing Flying Tigers’ unique 
i Advance Manifest System. 


PA) 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES + GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK 8, CALIFORNIA . CABLE: FLYTIGER 
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Paint your own picture 
of industrial success! 


\ shen FIND THAT here in the Southland of today 


the picture almost paints itself. And here’s why— 


Picture your factory in a land blessed with abundant 
resources just waiting to be tapped. In the picture is a 
mild and temperate year-round climate. In it, too, are the 
benefits of plentiful power and fuel—eager-to-work, 
easy-to-train manpower close at hand—and the great 


buying power of fast-expanding consumer markets. 





Isn’t your factory entitled to a place in this picture of 


S O UT H E; R N the modern South? 


“Look Ahead —Look South!” 
RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Horry a, Mice 


President 









The Southern Serves the South 
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Business Around th n) 


















LONDON ® WASHINGTON © KUWAIT 
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>> Britain is gambling on the booster effect of lower taxes. It's an important 





gamble--reaching down into the roots of British troubles. 

The British Government is to give its people a little more of the carrot 
and to use the stick a little less. Tax strait jacket is loosened for both 
British people and British companies. There are smiles and relief. 

Idea is to give people more to work for and to stimulate British output. 

British economy has to put out more to maintain its place in the world today. 
That's the silent admission behind tax cuts in the new British budget. 

British production seems to be on dead center. It needs a lift. 

Peeling off of Government controls on materials and prices, derationing, 
reduction of subsidies, reopening of commodity markets--all these were intended 
to give British business its head. But it still seems to hold back. 

Lightening the tax burden is now to be tried, even though the budget is un- 
balanced. Some observers feel the British situation shows that an absolute 
maximum in the tax load can be reached.....and has been reached. Only thing left 
to do is to cut taxes, risk red ink and see what happens. 

Remember this: the British tax load is still about the world's heaviest. 






































>> Basically, the British have two major economic problems. One is internal: 
to promote incentive and greater effort The other is external: to build up 
exports so that Britain can pay her way. These two are closely related. 
New tax cuts are the incentive. But through them must come bigger exports. 
Question then is, how will the tax cuts be used? The possibilities show 
what a gamble the British Chancellor of the Exchequer is taking. 
Sales taxes on cars, radios, television sets, vacuum cleaners--things 
many Britons want--are slashed deeply. Income taxes also are reduced. A rush to 
buy would be only natural. Here's one view of what happens next: 
Home sales of British manufacturers will rise. The domestic market is 
easier to sell than the export market. Temptation will be to neglect exports. 
British officials say that won't happen. Rather, manufacturers will step 
up production, cut unit costs and sell more both at home and abroad. 
That remains to be seen.....A stronger home demand for goods is a certainty. 
People will work harder to get more spending money. A psychological lift? 
Yes. But with it will come a new inflationary threat, unless people can be per-= 
suaded to save more. That's another risk the British Government is taking. 















































>> British manufacturer gets a good break in the new tax program..... 
Corporate income tax is reduced a bit. Excess-profits levy (30 per cent) 
is to be abolished next January 1. Depreciation allowances on new plant and 















(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


equipment are made very liberal. (For details on British taxes, see page 102.) 
Pressure for higher wages may fall off, too, as a result of the tax cuts 





applicable to individuals and their purchasing. 
Industrial securities on the London market rose sharply as investors took 
measure of the brighter outlook for profits and dividends. 








>> Washington is fascinated to see a rrincipal ally slash taxes while running 
a budget deficit. The way the British do it is to balance current revenues and 
Spending; then capitalize long-term outJays (as for housing) by floating bond 
issues. Makes things look good. And lets you cut taxes. It's certainly some- 
thing for the White House to ponder these days. 

















>> Washington, meanwhile, gives a slap to British export hopes..... 

British manufacturer made by far the lowest bid on transformers and gener- 
ators for a power project being built by U.S. Army Engineers. The Pentagon has 
just rejected all bids--presumably to give U.S. firms a chance to undercut the 
British. A narrow interpretation of the "Buy American" Act makes this legal. 
Loopholes in the law are ignored. The British file formal protests. 

The British point out acceptance of their bid would have saved U.S. tax- 
payers 1.6 million dollars. If their goods are shut out in this way, how can 
they make both ends meet? Is the Eisenhower aim of freer trade just a sham? 

What the British are learning is that the phrase "freer trade" sounds good 
in speeches and on paper but, when it comes to deeds, protectionism flourishes. 

Agitation in the U.S. Congress for a more protective tariff policy and for 
import quotas on farm products and oil shows which way the wind is blowing. 
































>> Ruckus over oil imports is being watched closely abroad..... 

Small U.S. oil firms and the coal industry are out to cut oil imports. 

Big oil companies, with large output overseas, oppose mandatory cuts. But 
two of them are cutting imports voluntarily--hoping to smooth things over. 

Venezuela will be hurt most if U.S. oil imports are restricted. Venezuelan 
prosperity is pretty much tied to those oil sales. Venezuela buys half a billion 
dollars' worth of American goods annually. 

The Middle East also has a growing stake in the U.S. oil market. More and 
more Middle East oil is being shipped in. Canada expects to sell oil on the 
Pacific Coast this summer. European refineries want to sell oil products here. 

Meanwhile, most oil products are plentiful in the U.S. ‘Crude-oil produc- 
tion in Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma is being cut down a bit--from record levels. 

The consumer finds most things cost less now--but not gasoline and oil. 























>> Some experts say that an oil surplus is developing, that the price struc- 
ture is getting wobbly. Consequently, all the maneuvering in the oil trade. 

There is price shading in the Middle East. It may reflect things like 
lower tanker rates and quality differentials. Or it may not. 

That's in legitimate trade. Meanwhile, "contraband" Iranian oil is moving 
in a growing stream to Italy, despite efforts of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. in 
Italian courts to stop its sale. Iranians are charging only half the world 
price. A Japanese trader also is buying Iranian oil at bargain rates. 

It begins to look as if the oil-price stability of recent years will be 
harder to maintain. Especially if there is really a Korean truce. 
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(Advertisement) 


Nature’s 
unhurried goodness 


Schenley’s 
unmatched skill 


Th 
whiskies in ages 


He squeezes 
bottles in half 


Empty bottles march on pa- 
rade down the long convey- 
ors in the Schenley distillery. 
As they reach the inspection 
stand, a man pulls a bottle 
here, a bottle there, from 
the line. 

He loops a glowing, red- 
hot wire noose over the bot-’ 
tle. With a quick squeeze, 
the noose is drawn tight and 
the bottle is cut neatly in 
half. Then the man mea- 
sures the thickness of the 
glass (which must not vary 
over .040 of an inch from 
Schenley standards) tomake 
certain that it’s strong 
throughout. 

All in all, a Schenley bot- 
tle is inspected for more than 
50. different items of con- 
struction and appearance. 
For it must live up to the 
quality of the whiskey it 
holds. 

Bottle-testing goes hand 
in hand with the scrupulous 
selection of grain, water, 
veast, and barrels . . . with 
the firm control of distilling, 
aging and blending. It is a 
link in the network of qual- 
itv controls which guards 
Schenley whiskies. Guards 
their goodness from the 
time the grain is grown till, 
years later, the whiskey is 
in your glass. 

That’s your assurance of 
getting the utmost enjoy- 
ment in every drop of every 
drink. Schenley Distillers, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. ©1953 





p— PLUS & MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activit 





Business activity is advancing at a 
slower rate now, and there is a mood 
of growing caution among businessmen 
and bankers. 

Industrial output failed to rise early in 
April. A railroad strike cut output in 
steel plants, and petroleum and coal 
production was down. In March, pro- 
duction had hit a peacetime record 9 
per cent above a year ago. 

Department-store sales rose to 356 on 
the indicator in the week ended April 
11 as the public continued buying at 
the best rate since December. 

Construction is still a strong force in 
the economy. Contract awards were 
fairly heavy in the first quarter. Ac- 
tivity hit a record rate of 36 billions 
per year in March. New homes were 
started in March at a rate of 1,114,000 
per year, down 8 per cent from the 
high rate of February but about equal 
to the average rate in 1952. 

Jobs in nonfarm establishments in- 
creased to 48,651,000 in March, up 
284,000 from February, about the 
usual seasonal rise. Manufacturing em- 
ployment was up 85,000, most of the 
gain being in machinery, auto, aircraft 
and lumber industries. 

Prices of some metals are slipping. 
Copper scrap lost 2 cents per pound 
in the week ended April 15. Tin 
dropped 5 cents, lead % cent. Steel 
scrap was a bit lower. 

Interest rates are edging upward. The 
rate on stock-exchange call loans 
moved up to 2.87 per cent on April 
8 from 2.63. Installment-finance com- 
panies are paying a higher rate for 
the money they borrow. 

Demand for credit is still heavy. Cor- 
porations, States and municipalities 


(1935-39=100) 


* ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 


RETAIL TRADE 
(COMMERCE) 





and the Federal Government are bid- 
ding against each other in the bond 
market. Bank loans to business are not 
falling as much as they normally do ‘at 
this time of year. 

Price-support loans to farmers by 
private lenders and by the Govern- 
ment are mounting. They totaled about 
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Source: FRB 


2 billions on February 15. Since then, 
additional loans have been made on a 
sizable quantity of corn at $1.60 per 
bushel. 

Government aids to credit to farmers 
and real estate buyers are being pro- 
vided at the same time that Govern- 
ment is encouraging higher interest 
rates by its money and debt policies. 
On Jan. 1, 1953, the Government's 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


FACTORY PRODUCTION 
(FRB) 


NOV. DEC. = JAN. FEB. 


direct housing loans, plus the loans of 
private lenders that it has guaranteed 
or insured under the Veterans’ and 
Federal Housing programs, had risen 
to 32.6 billions, more than five times 
the total at the close of World War I], 
In addition, Government agricultural 
loans and guarantees of all kinds ex. 
ceeded 5 billions. 

Growth of real estate debt, shown in 
the top chart, has been fostered by 
the Government. At 93. billions op 
April 1, 1953, real estate mortgage 
debt is up nearly 60 billions since the 
end of World War II. Biggest portion 
of this increase is in homes for one to 
four families. 

The risk of mortgage debt to individuals 
borrowers and lenders is far less than 
before the 1929-33 depression. Lend- 
ers can make insured or guaranteed 
loans. Almost all mortgage loans ar 
now paid off in monthly installments. 
They do not have a single due date 
for the entire principal, as in the 
1920s. 

Real source of uneasiness to many 
bankers and Government officials js 
the heavy use of all kinds of credit 
and the possible. blow to business ac- 
tivity if consumers suddenly cut their 
credit purchases sharply. In 1952, the 
purchase of homes, new and old, gave 
rise to mortgage recordings of 18 bil- 
lions. On top of that, merchants and 
lenders granted 25 billions of install 
ment credit. 

The use of credit has grown until spené- 
ing of business and consumers depends 
rather heavily upon it. The effect of 
higher rates of interest on business ac- 
tivity will be watched closely in com- 
ing months. 


a 
FACTORY 
PRODUCTION 


1952 1953 
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Put Your New Plant in 


the State that Leads 
in Home Ownership 


(UANEUEOOUONUUOOOUOEOOOHOQOEOEOOEOOOOOOOOOOOOOUE 


Black area on map shows 
territory served by 
Consumers Power Company 


ICHIGAN’s leadership in home ownership has just been con- 
firmed by the Bureau of the Census, United States Department 
of Commerce. Said the Bureau: 


Michigan had the highest proportion of owner-occupied 
dwelling units, 67.5 percent of all occupied dwelling 


units... 


In Michigan two of every three householders own their homes. 


This is an important fact for industry. High ownership is one of 
many factors that make Outstate Michigan a good location for your 
new factory. 


Home owners are good citizens, good neighbors, good employees. 
They make the kind of industrial climate that spells success for man- 
ufacturers. In Outstate Michigan a high percentage of home owners 
are skilled workers. 


Outstate Michigan has the other things industry looks for, too, in- 
cluding favorable location from the market standpoint, an unequalled 
supply of fresh water, and plants ready to produce plenty of ma- 
terials, parts and supplies. 


Consumers Power Company provides dependable electric and 
natural gas service at fair rates in Outstate Michigan. 


Our industrial development men will be glad to supply 
detailed information on any of the hundreds of cities and 
villages in Outstate Michigan. 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION contact Industrial Development Department 
CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY ackson, micnican 

















(Following is the full text of the address made by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower to the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors in Washington on April 16. Italics are those of the 
original text.) 


In this spring of 1953, the free world weighs one question 
above all others: the chance for a just peace for all peoples. 

To weigh this chance is to summon instantly to mind an- 
other recent moment of great decision. It came with that yet 
more hopeful spring of 1945, bright with the promise of vic- 
tory and of freedom. The hope of all just men in that moment, 
too, was a just and lasting peace. 

The eight years that have passed have seen that hope 
waver, grow dim, and almost die. And the shadow of fear 
again has darkly lengthened across the world. 

Today the hope of free men remains stubborn and brave, 
but it is sternly disciplined by experience. 

It shuns not only all crude counsel of despair, but also the 
self-deceit of easy illusion. 

It weighs the chance for peace with sure, clear knowledge 
of what happened to the vain hope of 1945. 

In that spring of victory, the soldiers of the Western Allies 
met the soldiers of Russia in the center of Europe. They were 
triumphant comrades in arms. Their peoples shared the joy- 
ous prospect of building, in honor of their dead, the only 
fitting monument—an age of just peace. 

All these war-weary peoples shared, too, this concrete, 
decent purpose: to guard vigilantly against the domination 
ever again of any part of the world by a single, unbridled 
aggressive power. 

This common purpose lasted an instant—and perished. The 
nations of the world divided to follow two distinct roads. 

The United States and our valued friends, the other free 
nations, chose one road. 

The leaders of the Soviet Union chose another. 

The way chosen by the United States was plainly marked 
by a few clear precepts which govern its conduct in world 
affairs. 

First: No people on earth can be held—as a people—to 
be an enemy, for all humanity shares the common hunger for 
peace and fellowship and justice. 

Second: No nation’s security and well-being can be last- 
ingly achieved in isolation, but only in effective co-operation 
with fellow-nations. 

Third: Any nation’s right to a form of government and an 
economic system of its own choosing is inalienable. 

Fourth: Any nation’s attempt to dictate to other nations 
their form of government is indefensible. 

And fifth: A nation’s hope of lasting peace cannot be firm- 
ly based upon any race in armaments, but rather upon just 
relations and honest understanding with all other nations. 

In the light of these principles, the citizens of the United 
States defined the way they proposed to follow, through the 
aftermath of war, toward true peace. 

This way was faithful to the spirit that inspired the United 
Nations: to prohibit strife, to relieve tensions, to banish fears. 
This way was to control and to reduce armaments. This way 
was to allow all nations to devote their energies and re- 
sources to the great and good tasks of healing the war's 
wounds, of clothing and feeding and housing the needy, of 
perfecting a just political life, of enjoying the fruits of their 
own free toil. 

The Soviet Government held a vastly different vision of 
the future. 
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PRESIDENT’S CHALLENGE TO RUSSIA 


The Choice: World Fear and Poverty, or Peace and Prosperity 








—United Press 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER ADDRESSES EDITORS 





In the world of its design, security was to be found—not 
in mutual trust and mutual aid—but in force: huge armies, 
subversion, rule of neighbor nations. The goal was power 
superiority—at all cost. Security was to be sought by denying 
it to all others. 

The result has been tragic for the world and, for the Soviet 
Union, it has also been ironic. 

The amassing of Soviet power alerted free nations to a 
new danger of aggression. It compelled them in self-defense 
to spend unprecedented money and energy for armaments. 
It forced them to develop weapons of war now capable of in- 
flicting instant and terrible punishment upon any aggressor. 

It instilled in the free nations—and let none doubt this—the 
unshakable conviction that, as long as there persists a threat 
to freedom, they must, at any cost, remain armed, strong and 
ready for any risk of war. 

It inspired them—and let none doubt this—to attain a unity 
of purpose and will beyond the power of propaganda or pres- 
sure to break, now or ever. 

There remained, however, one thing essentially unchanged 
and unaffected by Soviet conduct: the readiness of the free 
nations to welcome sincerely any genuine evidence of peace- 
ful purpose enabling all peoples again to resume their com- 
mon quest of just peace. And the free world still holds to that 
purpose. 

The free nations, most solemnly and repeatedly, have as- 
sured the Soviet Union that their firm association has nevel 
had any aggressive purpose whatsoever. 

Soviet leaders, however, have seemed to persuade them- 
selves—or tried to persuade their people—otherwise. 

And so it has come to pass that the Soviet Union itself has 
shared and suffered the very fears it has fostered in the rest 
of the world. 

This has been the way of life forged by eight years of fear 
and force. 

What can the world—or any nation in it—hope for if n0 
turning is found on this dread road? 

The worst to be feared and the best to be expected can be 
simply stated. 
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The worst is atomic war. 

The best would be this: a life of perpetual fear and ten- 
sion; a burden of arms draining the wealth and the labor of 
all peoples; a wasting of strength that defies the American 
system or the Soviet system or any system to achieve true 
abundance and happiness for the peoples of this earth. 

Every gun that is made, every warship launched, every 
rocket fired signifies—in the final sense—a theft from those 
who hunger and are not fed, those who are cold and are not 
clothed. 

This world in arms is not spending money alone. 

It is spending the sweat of its laborers, the genius of its 
scientists, the hopes of its children. 

The cost of one modern heavy bomber is this: a modern 
brick school in more than 30 cities. 

It is: two electric power plants, each serving a town of 
60,000 population. 

It is: two fine, fully equipped hospitals. 

It is some 50 miles of concrete highway. 

We pay for a single fighter plane with a half million bushels 
of wheat. 

We pay for a single destroyer with new homes that could 
have housed more than 8,000 people. 

This—I repeat—is the best way of life to be found on the 
road the world has been taking. 

This is not a way of life at all, in any true sense. Under the 
cloud of threatening war, it is humanity hanging from a cross 
of iron. 

These plain and cruel truths define the peril and point the 
hope that come with this spring of 1953. 

This is one of those times in the affairs of nations when the 
gravest choices must be made—if there is to be a turing 
toward a just and lasting peace. 

It is a moment that calls upon the governments of the world 
to speak their intentions with simplicity and with honesty. 

It calls upon them to answer the question that stirs the 
hearts of all sane men: Is there no other way the world may 
live? 

The world knows that an era ended with the death of 
Joseph Stalin. The extraordinary 30-year span of his rule saw 
the Soviet Empire expand to reach from the Baltic Sea to the 
Sea of Japan, finally to dominate 800 million souls. 

The Soviet system shaped by Stalin and his predecessors 
was born of one World War. It survived with stubborn and 


often amazing courage a second World War. It has lived to 
threaten a third. 

Now a new leadership has assumed power in the Soviet 
Union. Its links to the past, however strong, cannot bind it 
completely. Its future is, in great part, its own to make. 

This new leadership confronts a free world aroused, as 
rarely in its history, by the will to stay free. 

This free world knows—out of the bitter wisdom of experi- 
ence—that vigilance and sacrifice are the price of liberty. 

It knows that the defense of Western Europe imperatively 
demands the unity of purpose and action made possible by 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, embracing a Eu- 
ropean Defense Community. 

It knows that Western Germany deserves to be a free and 
equal partner in this community; and that this, for Germany, 
is the only safe way to full, final unity. 

It knows that aggression in Korea and in Southeast Asia 
are threats to the whole free community to be met by united 
action. 

This is the kind of free world which the new Soviet leader- 
ship confronts. It is a world that demands and expects the 
fullest respect of its rights and interests. It is a world that 
will always accord the same respect to all others. 

So the new Soviet leadership now has a precious oppor- 
tunity to awaken, with the rest of the world, to the point of 
peril reached, and to help turn the tide of history. 

Will it do this? 

We do not yet know. Recent statements and gestures of 
Soviet leaders give some evidence that they may recognize 
this critical moment. 

We welcome every honest act of peace. 

We care nothing for mere rhetoric. 

We care only for sincerity of peaceful purpose—attested by 
deeds. The opportunities for such deeds are many. The per- 
formance of a great number of them waits upon no complex 
protocol but upon the simple will to do them. Even a few 
such clear and specific acts—such as the Soviet Union’s signa- 
ture upon an Austrian treaty, or its release of thousands of 
prisoners still held from World War Il—would be impressive 
signs of sincere intent. They would carry a power of persua- 
sion not to be matched by any amount of oratory. 

This we do know: a world that begins to witness the re- 
birth of trust among nations can find its way to a peace that 
is neither partial nor punitive. 





® Today's upset world is of Russia’s making, not 
U.S. making. 


® Peace and disarmament can come, but only 
after Russia shows by deeds, not words, a 
desire for peace. 


® Deeds asked of Russia as a test: Sign an Aus- 
trian peace treaty; return World War Il pris- 
oners still held. 


® After that, other steps can follow. 


® Armistice in Korea is the first, to be followed 
by political talks leading to free elections in 
a united Korea. 





What Eisenhower Really Says: 


@ If these steps are successful, then there can 


@ End to attacks in Indochina must go with armi- 
stice in Korea. 


@ A free and united Germany, with a Govern- 
ment based upon free and secret ballot, 
then will be sought. 


@ U.S., on its part, will co-operate in all of 
these things. 


be talks leading to plans for disarmament. 


@ If disarmament becomes possible, then U. S. 
will join in a plan to use arms money saved 
for world reconstruction. 
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With all who will work in good faith toward such a peace, 
we are ready—with renewed resolve—to strive to redeem the 
near-lost hopes of our day. 

The first great step along this way must be the con- 
clusion of an honorable armistice in Korea. 

This means the immediate cessation of hostilities and the 
prompt initiation of political discussions leading to the holding 
of free elections in a united Korea. 

It should mean—no less importantly—an end to the direct 
and indirect attacks upon the security of Indochina and 
Malaya. For any armistice in Korea that merely released ag- 
gressive armies to attack elsewhere would be a fraud. 

We seek, throughout Asia as throughout the world, a peace 
that is true and total. 

Out of this can grow a still wider task—the achieving of 
just political settlements for the other serious and specific 
issues between the free world and the Soviet Union. 

None of these issues, great or small, is insoluble—given only 
the will to respect the rights of all nations. 

Again we say: The United States is ready to assume its 
just part. 

We have already done all within our power to speed con- 
clusion of a treaty with Austria which will free that country 
from economic exploitation and from occupation by foreign 
troops. 

We are ready not only to press forward with the present 
plans for closer unity of the nations of Western Europe but 
also, upon that foundation, to strive to foster a broader Eu- 
ropean community, conducive to the free movement of per- 
sons, of trade, and of ideas. 

This community would include a free and united Germany, 
with a Government based upon free and secret elections. 

This free community and the full independence of the East 
European nations could mean the end of the present un- 
natural division of Europe. 

As progress in all these areas strengthens world trust, we 
could proceed concurrently with the next great work—the 
reduction of the burden of armaments now weighing upon 
the world. To this end, we would welcome and enter into 
the most solemn agreements. These could properly include: 


(1) the limitation, by absolute numbers or by an 
agreed international ratio, of the sizes of the military 
and security forces of all nations; 

(2) a commitment by all nations to set an agreed 
limit upon that proportion of total production of certain 
strategic materials to be devoted to military purposes; 

(3) international control of atomic energy to promote 
its use for peaceful purposes only, and to ensure the 
prohibition of atomic weapons; 

(4) a limitation or prohibition of other categories of 
weapons of great destructiveness; 

(5) the enforcement of all these agreed limitations 
and prohibitions by adequate safeguards, including a 
practical system of inspection under the United Nations. 


The details of such disarmament programs are manifestly 
critical and complex. Neither the United States nor any other 
nation can properly claim to possess a perfect, immutable 
formula. But the formula matters less than the faith-the good 
faith without which no formula can work justly and ef- 
fectively. 

The fruit of success in all these tasks would present the 
world with the greatest task—and the greatest opportunity— 
of all. It is this: the dedication of the energies, the re- 
sources, and the imaginations of all peaceful nations to a 
new kind of war. This would be a declared, total war, not 
upon any human enemy, but upon the brute forces of pov- 
erty and need. 

The peace we seek, founded upon decent trust and co- 
operative effort among nations, can be fortified—not by 
weapons of war—but by wheat and by cotton; by milk and 
by wool; by meat and by timber and by rice. 
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These are words that translate into every language 
earth. ; 

These are needs that challenge this world in arms. 

This idea of a just and peaceful world is not new y 
strange to us. It inspired the people of the United States ty 
initiate the European Recovery Program in 1947. That pr. 
gram was prepared to treat, with like and equal concen, 
the needs of Eastern and Western Europe. 

We are prepared to reaffirm, with the most concrete eyj. 
dence, our readiness to help build a world in which all people 
can be productive and prosperous. 

This Government is ready to ask its people to join with al 
nations in devoting a substantial percentage of the saving 
achieved by disarmament to a fund for world aid and recop. 
struction. The purposes of this great work would be: to help 
other peoples to develop the undeveloped areas of the world, 
to stimulate profitable and fair world trade, to assist ql 
peoples to know the blessings of productive freedom. 

The monuments to this new kind of war would be these 
roads and schools, hospitals and homes, food and health. 

We are ready, in short, to dedicate our strength to serving 
the needs, rather than the fears, of the world. 

We are ready, by these and all such actions, to make of 
the United Nations an institution that can effectively guar 
the peace and security of all peoples. 

I know of nothing I can add to make plainer the since 
purpose of the United States. 

I know of no course, other than that marked by these and 
similar actions, that can be called the highway of peace. 

I know of only one question upon which progress waits. It 
is this: 

What is the Soviet Union ready to do? 

Whatever the answer be, let it be plainly spoken. 

Again we say: The hunger for peace is too great, the how 
in history too late, for any government to mock men’s hopes 
with more words and promises and gestures. 

The test of truth is simple. There can be no persuasion but 
by deeds. 

Is the new leadership of the Soviet Union prepared to use 
its decisive influence in the Communist world—including con- 
trol of the flow of arms—to bring not merely an expedient 
truce in Korea but genuine peace in Asia? 

Is it prepared to allow other nations, including those of 
Eastern Europe, the free choice of their own forms of gov- 
ernment and the right to associate freely with other nation 
in a world-wide community of law? 

Is it prepared to act in concert with others upon seriou 
disarmament proposals to be made firmly effective by stringent 
U.N. control and inspection? 

If not—where then is the concrete evidence of the Sovie 
Union’s concern for peace? 

The test is clear. 

There is, before all peoples, a precious chance to turn the 
black tide of events. 

If we failed to strive to seize this chance, the judgment o 
future ages would be harsh and just. 

If we strive but fail, and the world remains armed against 
itself, it at least need be divided no longer in its clear knowl. 
edge of who has condemened humankind to this fate. 

The purpose of the United States, in stating these proposals 
is simple and clear. 

These proposals spring—without ulterior purpose or po 
litical passion—from our calm conviction that the hunger fo 
just peace is in the hearts of all peoples—those of Russia and 
of China no less than of our own country. 

They conform to our firm faith that God created men to 
enjoy, not destroy, the fruits of the earth and of their ow 
toil. 

They aspire to this: the lifting, from the backs and from 
the hearts of men, of their burden of arms and of fears, 9 
that they may find before them a golden age of freedom and 
of peace. 
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| They are not alone 


—up and down the track, there’s an “Unseen Friend” 
helping to safeguard their home-coming 


=ON’T cry, small fry. 


= Portland’s next. Portland 
- and Papa. And in the mean- 
while, as Papa knows — and as 
some day you will know—you are 
not alone. 






Thanks to railroad planning 
that overlooks nothing where 
public safety is involved, “Your 
Unseen Friend” is close by...ina 
modern signal system that many 
crack lines now use to control 
trains more precisely than ever. 


With this up-to-the-minute 
safety system, coded electrical 
current is sent through the rails. 
Through the rails and up, right 
into the engineer’s cab! And this 


current, automatically changing 
the “code word” as traffic and 
track conditions ahead change, 
“talks” a train down to just the 
right speed. Or brakes it to a 
stop, if safety demands it. 


And what keeps the current 
pulsing through the rails... ? 


A transmitter with a tireless 
“heart”—a pendulum-type arma- 
ture that “pumps” electrical im- 
pulses through the tracks almost 
continuously and at the rate of 
three a second... hour after hour, 
day after day, year after year. 


This tireless “heart” is made of 
Duranickel—an Inco-developed 
Nickel Alloy that doesn’t seem to 





Traveling by train, young’ and old alike 
have an “Unseen Friend” close by...ina 
modern signal system that assures safety 
through precise control of train speeds. 


know the meaning of fatigue. 
And that has the ability to keep 
working dependably and effi- 
ciently both in summer’s blister- 
ing heat and winter’s bitter cold. 


For all of Nickel’s importance 
in this and other applications, 
you seldom see it. It’s a giving 
metal—a metal usually intermixed 
with others to give strength, give 
toughness, and give other special 
properties. 


That is why Inco Nickel is 
called “Your Unseen Friend.” 


You and “Your Unseen Friend”: 
morning, noon, and night, Inco 
Nickel is always with you—help- 
ing to make your life easier, 
brighter, more pleasant, more 
worthwhile. Just how? “The Ro- 
mance of Nickel” tells you. Send 
for your free copy. Write The 
International Nickel Company, 
Inc., Dept. 120b, New York 5,N. Y. 


©1953 T.1.N. Co. 


Inco Nickel ... Your Unseen Friend 


| sci The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 
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HE greatest address of our times on international af- 
fairs was delivered last week by President Eisenhower 
before the American Society of Newspaper Editors. 
A compass for the world to steer by has been put be- 
fore the peoples and governments of every country—a 
charter for all mankind. 

In essence, the President of the United States has re- 
affirmed the principles of the Atlantic Charter, which 
was signed from 1942 to 1945 not only by the United 
States but by 46 other governments, including the Gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Union. 

The Eisenhower Charter focuses attention on Prin- 
ciple. It points to self-government and free elections as 
the cornerstone of peace. It places the responsibility 
for the present tension on the attempt at domination 
“by a single, unbridled, aggressive power.” 

The core of the address is in these five precepts: 

“First. No people on earth can be held—as a people— 
to be an enemy, for all humanity shares the common 
hunger for peace and fellowship and justice. 

“Second. No nation’s security and well-being can be 
lastingly achieved in isolation, but only in effective co- 
operation with fellow-nations. 

“Third. Any nation’s right to a form of govern- 
ment and an economic system of its own choosing is 
inalienable. 

“Fourth. Any nation’s attempt to dictate to other na- 
tions their form of government is indefensible. 

“Fifth. A nation’s hope of lasting peace cannot be 
firmly based upon any race in armaments, but rather 
upon just relations and honest understanding with all 
other nations.” (The italics are those of the President.) 


The President thus invited the people of the 
Soviet Union to take part in the ways of the free world. 
He went further—he emphasized that our European 
Recovery Program of economic aid is still open to the 
peoples of the East as well as the West. He said that the 
peoples of the free world might well invest a substan- 
tial part of their savings from a reduction of arma- 
ments in a “fund for world aid and reconstruction.” 
But this can happen, Mr. Eisenhower reminds us, 
only in “a world that begins to witness the rebirth of 
trust among nations.” Then he turns to the com- 
pass—the charter—and points the way for the Soviet 
Union. He calls for deeds, not “mere rhetoric,” and 
proposes the following concrete “deeds” to be fulfilled: 
1. The immediate cessation of hostilities and “the 
prompt initiation of political discussions leading to the 
holding of free elections in a united Korea.” This dis- 





THE EISENHOWER COMPASS 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 












poses of all the recent talk about a “divided Korea.” 
His demand is for “not merely an expedient truce in 
Korea but genuine peace in Asia.” 

2. An end to the attacks on the security of Indochina 
and Malaya. 

3. Conclusion of a treaty with Austria “which will 
free that country from economic exploitation and from 
occupation by foreign troops.” 

4. An end to “the present unnatural division of Eu- 
rope” and the establishment of ‘“‘a free and united Ger- 
many, with a government based upon free and secret 
elections.” 

The key to it all is self-government—the right of ev- 
ery people, including the Soviet people, to choose 
their own form of government. 

Then the President asks the Soviet Union, which has 
denied its own people the right to choose their own 
form of government “by free and secret elections,” 
whether the Moscow rulers at least are “prepared to 
allow other nations, including those of Eastern Europe, 
the free choice of their own forms of government and 
the right to associate freely with other nations in a 
world-wide community of law.” 


The words of the appeal for peace are un- 
equivocal. They are accompanied, moreover, by a stern 
warning that the policies of the Kremlin for eight 
years have “instilled in the free nations—and let none 
doubt this—the unshakeable conviction that, as long 
as there persists a threat to freedom, they must, at 
any cost, remain armed, strong and ready for any 
risk of war.” 

There, in plain-spoken sentences, the Kremlin is told 
it can have peace—or it can lead the world to war. We 
are ready in either instance. We shall not be intimi- 
dated. We shall not appease. 

We are ready, too, to serve “the needs, rather than 
the fears, of the world.” Thus did Dwight Eisenhower 
speak the heart and mind of America. 

The responsibility for war—if it comes—will not be 
ours. 

The responsibility for peace—if it comes—will be 
that of a self-governing people in the Soviet Union 
which, though still fettered, can exercise in an inexo- 
rable way the moral power and pressure that 200 million 
people can exert when they know the truth. The Eisen- 
hower speech is a document whose words must inevi- 
tably penetrate the Iron Curtain and someday furnish 
the basis for a true peace. 


(For Eisenhower speech see pages immediately preceding this) 
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With people of discernment, good 
taste is more than a rule—it is an 
abiding philosophy. And just as 
it encompasses the finest in homes, 
clothes and motor cars, so does it 
include Kentucky Tavern in the 
field of Bonded Bourbon. For 
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ROOT GROWTH STUNTED % “ELBOW ROOM” FOR P™* 
BY MUD-PACKED SOIL 7 ROOTS WITH KRILIUM 






fine for faces... but they're 





murder 
on gardens” 
























“Just like a woman,” mutters the Garden 
Editor (a bachelor). The Beauty Editor has 
just said mud does too do some good... 

it opens up the pores of the skin just 
wonderfully. 


Maybe so, but mud closes up the pores 

in the soil—wrecks many a gardening hope. 
That’s why the Garden Editor knows so 
many soils need Krilium* soil conditioner, 
even though they're rich in fertilizer 


He tells his readers Krilium and fertilizer 
both are needed in many cases to provide 

a balanced soil. Otherwise, even nutrient- 
rich earth can pack, cake and crack— 
shrinking and tightening to mud-pack 
hardness under repeated rain and sun. 


If you’ve been puzzled by poor results even 
after using plenty of fertilizer, it will pay 
you to check up on Krilium. Fertilizer 
makes the soil rich, but your garden 
probably needs Krilium as well, to make 
it loamy—loose, crumbly, porous, so the 
fertilizer nutrients have a chance to 

do their good work, 

When you order Krilium, get some Folium,* 
too. It’s Monsanto’s new water-soluble 
fertilizer—companion to Krilium. Both 
Krilium and Folium are available at your 
dealer’s in a variety of package sizes. 


*T rade-mark 
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SERVING INDUSTRY 





WHICH SERVES MANKIND 








